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HAMMOND’S © 
New Era 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A wonderful reference for every member of the family, HAM- 
MOND'S NEW ERA WORLD ATLAS is ideal for planning trips 
and for locating places that are mentioned when the conversation 
gets around to the subject of travel. Looking through its pages 
will bring back pleasant memories of the places you have visited. 


STURDILY BOUND FOR HARD USE 


Sturdily bound for extra hard wear, it is made for constant use. 
There are 160-pages containing detailed maps of the 49 states and 
possessions and 43-pages of colored maps of foreign countries, 
besides a wealth of other material to use every day in school and 
at home. . 


FREE! 


In addition, you will receive 
MEA RE , HAMMOND'S: INTERNATION- 
SURES AL WORLD MAP, absolutely 


; ; ; “free. This up-to-date 50 x 33 
92x 12%. INCHES inch map is beautifully printed 


on sturdy paper. Makes an excel- 


lent mural for your den or child's 
The Educational Guild 17 a 4 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. COMPLETE... and LOW-PRICEI 


room. It is yours... just for send- 
ing in your order, 
Complete and low- prices. The New Era World Atlas is one of the be 
reference works you can have in your home. You would expect fo pay tw 
this price for a volume with so much world-wide information. Send for if no 


The map is yours to keep whether you return the atlas or not. __ 4 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $5.00 for each HAMMOND 

WORLD ll ae == +~_-WORLD ATLASES at 
Total. 


Name 
Address 


SAV Es: Send only $5.00 with this order and ¥ 
will pay all shipping charges. Same full refund guarai 
teed with examination and return privilege. 
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ce TRAVEL PREVIEW 


Outdoor enthusiasts will seize Travet's August issue with enthusiasm for its 

exciting yet practical articles of summertime pleasures. You'll have your pick 

of AMERICA'S LOVELIEST LAKES as suggested by Thomas B. Lesure, and you'll 
want to join the PADDLEWHEEL PARADE for oldtime riverboat rides still available. 
a CUES FOR CANOEING lets you learn how the whole family, not just one rugged 
sportsman, can best enjoy birchbark travels. STATION WAGON WANDERERS 
will give new ideas to autoists out for summer fun, and other features 

will tell you of a LATTER-DAY PARADISE and MICHIGAN'S INTERNATIONAL 
PLAYGROUND. Heading overseas, you'll want to put Travet in your luggage for 

A YORKSHIRE'S MAGIC CIRCLE as well as STEP BY STEP THROUGH HELSINKI. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Most travelers to Alaska will return with brightly- 


emo A associ ame patterned examples of Eskimo handicrafts. 
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“How a 4c stamp 
changed our Lives” 


“I guess we were no different from other folks. We 
griped about the weather, especially during the 
long months of freezing cold, sleet and snow. And, 
like most others, we had gotten bogged down into 
that deep rut, in which every day seemed like 
every other. Sure, we knew about Florida—but, 
for us, it wasn’t just 1,019 miles away. It was a 
million miles away... After all, we're anything but 
well-to-do. 

“Then, one day | came across an ad for CAPE CORAL 
in Florida and | sent for their free booklet. A 
few days later, the mailman brought it to us. We 
started to thumb through it sort of starry-eyed but 
hopeless. We hadn't turned two pages before we 
suddenly realized a surprising thing! Cape Coral 
was not only everything we ever dreamed about, 
but we could actually afford it! We picked out a 
king-sized homesite right on the water. 

“Now, life is different for us—and how! Bad weather 
doesn't mean a thing any more. | know that before 
long, I'll be living in Cape Coral, enjoying Country 
Club living, fishing right from my own backyard, 
growing my own vegetables and flowers—all year 
"round — boating, swimming, golfing. Believe me, 
we're out of that rut to stay!” 


CAPE CORAL 


CAPE CORAL gives you more of what you look 
to Florida for. That's why thousands of fam- 
ilies have already invested over $9,000,000 
in homesites there. Just a 4c stamp brings 


, you all the facts about this exciting new 


waterfront community! 
@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
e@-CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
CAPE CORAL, on Florida’s beautiful Gulf 
Coast, is offered and sold on merit 
alone — for as little as $20 down and 
$20 per month! 
Send for and read the 
“Cape Coral Story” 
It’s yours for the asking 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send no money, please! 


Ey ary 
Mail coupon for this =2.*"' 
amazing book today! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


Lee County and Ft.Myers ¢ Dade County © Florida State 


eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ee 
CAPE CORAL, Dept. T-4 

2 W. 25th Street 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 
Story” in full color. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN AUGUST 


1. Watermelon: Féstival.....cc~cces eee VINCEINES 0 wuarrots 
1. Int‘l Folk Dance Festival......cese.essDULUth ens 
1-2. President's Cup Regatta..........Washington, D.C. 
1-2. Maine Seafoods Festival...........-Rockland, Maine 
Qe Hula FeStivalic cs cicie sw creis cis oe c/e/ sei s)sieoa shel ehelenel OLN Maman 
2. Gift of Waters Pageant............-lnermopolis, Wyo. 
2-3. Gladiolus Show... cccccvcecee sWHCCLing > Wee Viera 
3. Hall of Fame Baseball Game...s....Cooperstown, N.Y. 
3-Sept. 7. Silver Salimon Derby.Seward & Valdez, Alaska 
4-8. Craftsmens Fair.........+..+.--.----Gilford, N.H. 
4-8. Farm Horse Show. .iceccecesec cle  DrAnChvasloemvars 
6. Tall Corn DayS..<scsececceeesave SL0UX Rapida enema 
6-8. Mt. Dance Folk Fest... 2. s..ccc ce « eASNOVd Lerma etre 
6-135. Miss Canada Pageant...........-Hamilton..0ntanuo 
7-8. Pioneer Days. ccccccecncscceccs oenje eo oll D yemmmeretians 
7-9. Billy the Kid ‘Pageant... csce cc cee elajers LANCOME as 
9. Soap Box ‘Derby « «\s e's aie eleiclela ele lee eleleie’e) si sie ol KI7O Xie mmmey eet oy 
9. Glacier Hike. . .« sicics.cclc « ciuicle « sere! s oie DOT CC ly am UnOneOTs 
9. Nat'l Trout Derby... ...¢ cence eee os lit VINES OM Eola. 
9-10. Skeet ChampionShipSic-. sicics sss ois slele ed LOX sm metors 
10-15. Acadian Fest..........Church Point, Novasseortra 
11-14. Antiques: Fair... ccecccesee se cee 6 oe AGNEW ements 
12-14. Atlantic Tuna Derby............All Rhode Island 
12-16. Old Spanish Days Fest.....Santa Barbara, Calif. 
13-16. American Dance Festival.......New London, Conn. 
15-16. Indian Ceremonials...cccscce ccece ee GQLiUpe Nea 
14-15. Summer Jubilee 4.06 occ ec cc eels LNVCECOURSE mmc 
15. Horse. SHOW s-c\< 0 oc 0.0006 00.0 0s «eels s (c/s CLIMIN TT peace arpeieed 
15-16. Archery Tournament...,.....-....--elulare, Calif. 
15=16. Loggers: Jubilee.. 6... sec es ose ee MOPL ONS eee 
UG. REGATCA sis cic eo fc ce oe wel eieletete) crs sicrais)elele ete SOTO 1) smmcemmenes 
17-21. Girls Jr. Golf Championships.......Norbeck, Md. 
17-22. American Indian Exposition......Anadarko, Okla. 
18. Hobo Nat'l Conventions 36)... .ic0/e cc « wicis oe DI SiG mone 
18-19. Harvest Festival..........-Groton, South Dakoud 
19-30. Int'l Dance Festival...Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
21-22. AAU Ocean Swim........-Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 


21-23. Nat'l Water Ski Champs............Lbaconia, N.H. 


22-25. Pony EXpress "DAYS << 0c « wcslc cere cfs cle el ele Vom cniere 
22-Sept. 7. Pacific Nat'l Exhibit......Vancouver, B.C. 
24=29. Grand Nat'l Trapshoot......«s«e.es Vandalia, Omre 
24-Sept. 5. Int'l Film Fest..0....<ssh.otratlord.ecmee 
26-Sept. 12. Canadian Nat'l Exhibit............Toronto 
D7 —50.- RODEO .c.o10 ee 0 ce crereleiecevenel wie one's 0 sielonetare ek VIO Ut dp suemenee 
27-Sept. 7. Pan American Games.......-.-.Chicago, Ill. 
28-30. Old Settlers Day.............Greenwood, Indiana 
29. Pro Sports Car RaceS.............ebime Rock, Conn. 
29-30. Int'l Canoe Marathon............Grayling, Mich. 
31-Sept. 5. Champlain Exposition...Essex Junction, Vt. 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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Guaranteed to Appraise at Five Times Your 
Low Cost —or We Refund the Difference! 


This Magnificent, 
400-DAY 


ANNIVERSARY 
CLOCK 


to Introduce You to 


the Pleasures of Membership in 


TRANS-WORLD 
SHOPPERS 


To introduce you to the joys and 
savings of shopping abroad, we 
will send you direct from one of 
Europe’s leading clock centers, 
+ this magnificent 400-Day Anni- 
me versary Clock, a verified $50 re- 
tail value, for only $10! Standing 844 inches 
tall and crafted of the finest brushed brass, 
this handsome and amazingly accurate 
time-piece is made with etched clear- 
view panels for perfect observation of 
the marvelous brass mechanism at 
work. Your Anniversary Clock is the 
realization of a centuries-old dream— 
of a clock that would run for months 
without winding, yet keep accurate time. 
Your own jeweler must appraise it at five 
times your small cost—or we will refund the 
difference! 


Beautiful Gifts From Foreign Lands 
Worth up to $10 Each—For Only $2.50! 


Imagine sight-seeing in foreign lands, 
picking up rare bargains from abroad, all 
without leaving home! Each month this 
world-wide shopping club makes available 
to members as many as 60 selections from 
40 countries. As a member of Trans-World 
Shoppers you’ll browse among the workshops 


co 
of the Old World and explore the bazaars of 
the mysterious East. You’ll travel off the 
beaten path in remote lands to find thrilling 
treasures—selections that, if available at all 
in the U.S., would sell for as much as three 
to four times the price you pay as a member. 
You will receive marvelous examples of na- 
tive craftsmanship in many kinds of precious 
and exciting materials—selections you 
will be proud to use, wear or display in 
your home. Abovecall, they will represent 
values that simply cannot be duplicated! 
The secret, of course, is that foreign na- 
tions need U.S. dollars and offer the Club 
unheard-of values in exchange. Your pur- 
chases help to improve world conditions, 
ne reward you with truly extraordinary 
“buys”. 


Join Today By Mailing The Coupon 


Unbelievable as it may seem, you pay only 
$2.50 a month for each valuable selection. 
Each month you will receive a selection sent 
direct to your home from a dif- 
ferent foreign country—togeth- 
er with a colorful illustrated 
brochure telling you the fasci- 
nating story of your gift, its 
country of origin, and the peo- 


-TRANS-WORLD SHOPPERS iw vor. 27, wy. 
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set High 


ple who made it. Every Club selection is 
guaranteed to be worth up to four times your 
low member’s price. And if you are not 
absolutely thrilled and delighted with your 
fine imported clock you can return it at once 
for a full and immediate refund. So don’t 
delay. Mail the coupon with just $10, now 
while this magnificent $50 clock is being 
offered at this amazing low bargain price 
for joining. 


TRANS-WORLD SHOPPERS, Dept. 102 
510 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of TRANS-WORLD 
SHOPPERS and send me the imported 400-Day An- 
niversary Clock for which I enclose only $10. Ia 
to purchase 12 club selections during the next y 
to be billed at the Club membership price of $2.! 
each, All selections will be sent direct from the 
country in which they were made, postpaid and duty 
free. Furthermore, if I am not delighted with the 
Clock I may return it within 10 days for full and 
prompt refund and my Club membership will be can- 
celled. On my Clock only the postman will collect 


‘ 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| I 
| | 
| I 
I | 
| | 
I / 
| a duty fee of approximately $2.40 on delivery, which | 
| | 
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cannot be prepaid. All other Club selections will 
arrive postpaid and duty free. 
Please send me the following types of selections: 


(0 Men’s [] Women’s [] Mixed 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 
.I am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 
class. 
. What time is the first (second) sit- 
ting? 


. Steward, I’d like something for sea 
(air) sickness. 


. How do I get to the airport? 


. How long does it take from the air- 


POUT NEO:: \ucetey Oh ls ate CRORE Tea een 2 
. My camera is for personal use. 


. I have two cartons of cigarettes. 


. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


. Where may I rent an automobile? 


Please let me have 
(oil). 


. You have reserved a room for me? 


... litres of gas 


. Please have my bags carried up to 


my room, 


. | wish to have coffee and rolls. 
. 1 will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 
. What does this item on the menu con- 


sist of? 
. Please bring me some water (wine). 


. 1 think you’ve added up this bill in- 


correctly. 


.I would like to see a dress (suit, 


skirt). 
This is too small (large). 


Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY MAX 
AND ARMANDO 


PEAK UP! 


SHEROVER 


iw) 


or 


\© 


10. 


iy 


Ie 


13. 


14. 


LD: 


16. 


dite 


18. 


io: 


20. 


. Sou 


PIRES 


[ PART EIGHT e 


PORTUGUESE 


passageiro (passageira) de 
primeira classe (da classe de turis- 
mo; da classe média). 


.A que horas servem o primeiro 


(segundo) jantar? 


.O sr. me traz aloum remédio para 


enjoo, por favor? 


. Que condugao eu devo tomar para o 


aeroporto? 


. Quanto tempo leva do aeroporto 


até...? 


.A maquina fotografica é para meu 


uso pessoal. 
Trouxe dois pacotes de cigarros. 


ue € aquilo que se vé ali 4 direita 
q q 
(esquerda) ? 


-Ha possibilidade de alugar-se um 


automovel ? 


Eu quero (. . .) litros de gasolina 
(6leo). 
O sr. reservou quarto para mim? 


Pode mandar a bagagem diretamente 
para o meu apartamento. 

Eu queria um café e paezinhos. 

Nao almogo aqui hoje, nao. 

Em que consiste éste prato? 

O sr. me traz agua (vinho), por 
favor. 


Parece que se enganou na soma. 


Queria ver um vestido (costume; 
uma saia). 


Esta pequeno (grande) demais. 


A sra. me da um recibo, sim? 


—_ 


iw) 


w 


jee) 


: Oo 


. EH-oo KEH-roo . . 
.0O 


. PAW-djee mung-DAHR 


PRONUNCIATION 


.Soh pah-sah-ZHEH-roo (ruh) djee 


pree-MEH-ruh 
CLAH-see  djee 
MEH-djuh). 


CLAH-see (dah 
too-REEZ-moo; 


.Ah kee AW-ruhs SATR-vain’g 00 


pree-MEH-roo 
zhung-TAHR? 
see-NYOHR mee trahz  ahl- 
GOONG reh-MEH-djoo PAH-ruh 
eng-ZHO-00, poh’r fah-voh’r? 


(see-GOONG-doo) 


:Kee cong-doo-SAONG EH-oo DEH- 


voo toh-MAHR PAH-ruh oo ah-EH- 
ro-POHR-too? 


. KWANG-too TENG-poo LEH-vuh 


doo ah-EH-ro-POHR-too ah-TEH... ? 


.Ah MAH-ki-nuh foh-toh-GRAH-fee- 


kuh eh PAH-ruh MEH-00 OO-zoo 
peh-soh-AHL (peh-soh-OW). 


. TROH-see DOH-ees pah-COH-tshees 


djee see-GAHR-roos. 


. Kee eh ah-KEE-loo keh see veh ah- 


LEE ah djee-RAY-tuh (ees-KEHR- 
duh) ? 


. Ah poh-see-bee-lee-DAH-djee djee ~ 
OU-toh- _ 


ah-loo-GAHR-see 
MAW-vell? 


oon’ 


. LEE-troos djee 
gah-zoh-LEE-nuh (OH-lee-oo). 

see-NYOHR _ reh-zehr-VOH 
KWAHR-too PAH-ruh min’e? 

ah bab- 
GAH-zhaing — djee-reh-tuh-MENG- 
thsee PAH-ruh 00 MEE-o00 dh-pahr- — 
tah-MENG-too. 


. EE-oo keh-REE-uh oong cah-FEH ee 


paeng-ZEEN-yoos. 


. Naong ahl-MOH-soo ah-kee OH-zhee, 


naong. 


. Aing keh cong-SEES-tshee ESS-thsee 


PRAH-too? 


. OO see-NYOHR mee trah-z AH-goo- 


uh (VEEN-yoo), poh-r fah-VOH-r. 


. Pah-REH-see kee see eng-guh-NOH 
nah SOH-muh. 
.Keh-REE-uh veh-r oong  yehss- 


TSHEE-doo (oong coss-TOOM-ee; 
oong oong-uh SIE-uh). 


. Ess-TAH pee-KEH-noo (grung-djee) 
djee-MIES. 
. Ah see-NYOH-ruh mee dah oong — 


reh-SEE-boo, sin’g? 
TRAVEL, JULY, 195 
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| ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may learn Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
334% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors, And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. | 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language’’ Way! 


The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


r] 
a The Educational Guild 1-7 


 P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check (] FRENCH O SPANISH 
Important Here (©) ITALIAN ( GERMAN 
0) RUSSIAN O HEBREW 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
7 City and Zone State 
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a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you _ lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘“Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1959 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 


not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual .. . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s’ fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. » . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘“‘Classmates"'! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com-, 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 

They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “‘get’’ every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 


Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 
COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 

You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
383% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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The Educational Guild | 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


IRST CIRCULAR hotel in Britain 
Fk: being built one mile from 

London Airport to provide 
185 sound-proofed rooms sleep- 
ing 300 persons at approximate rates 
of $6.30 single, $10.50 double. 
Doughnut-shaped inn—it has a hole 
in the middle constituting a center 
court—will save travelers fifteen- 
mile journey into London, cost 
$1,400,000. Recently opened 
Villa Moderne Motor Hotel ‘in 
Highland Park, Illinois, 21 miles 
northwest of Chicago, offers out- 
door and indoor heated swimming 
pools, ice skating rink for winter 
use, summer theatre, all outside 
rooms in two-story stucture contain- 
ing total of 100 guest rooms that in- 
clude kitchenettes, studio apart- 
ments. ... Las Vegas’ three-year-old 
Hotel Fremont and Casino plans 
addition of 60 new rooms to present 
complement of 160. ... New Rhine 
Hotel in Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
has 140 rooms plus separate YMCA 
wing sleeping 75 young men, shows 
color slides of rooms to enable 
registering guests to select their ac- 
commodations. . . . Jamaican gov- 
ernment is doing initial work laying 
roads, water supply for Negril tour- 
ist development on Caribbean is- 
land’s northwestern tip. Over-all 
plan calls for private capital to build 
needed hotels, holiday. villas, cot- 
tages, with lagoons, golf course, pub- 
lic parks planned as integral parts of 
resort... . Scheduled for completion 
this month, $1,000,000 building pro- 
gram at Bermuda’s Elbow Beach 
Surf Club includes large, heated 
salt-water swimming pool, twelve 
new cabana rooms rated at $40-$45 
daily for two. 


New Hilton Hotel to Let Guests Park Cars on Room Floor 


tel in downtown San Francisco 

have been concluded and con- 
struction is expected to begin short- 
ly for the eighteen-story, 1,200-room 
inn that will open “about Christmas 
1961”. With a bow to certain occur- 
rences in the city’s past, the hotel 
will be built of earthquake-proof 
reinforced concrete. Total cost will 
be approximately $25,000,000 for 
the L-shaped building, which will 
occupy a three-quarter-block area 
with frontages on Mason, Ellis, 


F INAL PLANS for a new Hilton ho- 
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Meas 
MARGERY WILSON 
author of “‘Charm”’, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ ete, 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 


continents. Miss 
Wilson’s _ autobiog- 
“L FOUN: 


raphy 

MY now 
available. (Lippin- 
cott) 


yr 


full details write to 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Blivd., Dept. E11, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course, 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc, 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
Nb A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


O'Farrell and Taylor streets. As the 
illustration above indicates, a 22- 
story office building is also being 
considered as part of the project. 
Among the hotel’s more unusual 
features will be parking facilities on 
floors four through ten, permitting 
guests to park on the same floor 
where their rooms are located. In 
addition, a landscaped courtyard 


-with swimming pool will occupy the 


top four floors. The rooms facing. 
this court will be in resort style with 
sliding glass doors facing the land- 
scaped garden and pool. All of the 
inn’s 1,200 guest rooms will have 
floor-to-ceiling windows, TV and 
radio, individual heat and air con- 
ditioning control and dial tele 
phones that bypass the switchboard. 

Service facilities will include a 
giant ballroom, nine private dining 
rooms, a main dining room opening 
on the garden area, a cocktail 
lounge, coffee’ shop and two special- 
ty restaurants plus barber and 
beauty shops on the lower parking 
level. 
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By Air: If you can find your way to 
the 49th state, say via the new 
Northwest Orient non-stop New 
York City-Anchorage flights, one or 
_ more of the airborne sidetrips of- 
' fered by Cordova Airlines should be 
right up your Alaskan alley. These 
all-expense Sourdough Tours run 
for two days, offer you a sojourn 
selection of five sites and range in 
rate from $47.00 to $92.00. The 
agenda includes DC-3 jaunts to Mc- 
Carthy, a ghost town where you will 
pan for gold and perhaps try a spot 
of grayling fishing, to Valdez for a 
yacht cruise through icebergs to see 
the mighty Columbia Glacier, to the 
fishing town of Cordova for fresh 
seafood and an auto tour of country 
that includes active Miles and 
Childs glaciers, to Chisana for a 
pack trip with experienced guides; 
and for fishermen, to Chitina and 
lake fishing for grayling, lake and 
rainbow trout. 
By Wafer: If you’ye ever been to Van- 
couver you may have watched the 
Glacier Queen or Yukon Star sail- 
ing from that Canadian city and 
wondered where they were going. 
The answer is to Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway and Glacier Bay on an 
eight-day roundtrip through the 
spectacular scenery of the Inside 
Passage. Rates vary from a mere 
$110 for one-way thrift season 
standard main deck accommodation 
to $355 for the whole Vancouver-to- 
Vancouver circuit in a deluxe upper 
deck room. The vessels are sister 
ships of 252-foot length, cruising at 
fifteen knots. The scenery en route 
traditionally is compared to the 
Norwegian fjords, but you may pre- 
fer to call it simply incomparable. 
_ You will, of course, be fed to the 
sharks if you fail to carry a camera. 
The last sailing of the season is 
September 9. Miss that and you'll 
have to wait until next May. 
For added details, write TRAVEL. 
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You Can Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 


is now scientifically demonstrable. 


The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe J.B.S. 


The Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe J.B.S. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 


a 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


NDER THE twinkling stars and 

aircraft signals, Manhattan's 

summer eves echo with music. 
Ace arena on the cymbal circuit is 
uptown Lewisohn Stadium whose 
season’s specials this year include 
Viennese Night July 6 with Elaine 
Malbin and Kurt Baum as soloists, 
Verdi compositions July 9, Eartha 
Kitt belting folk and show songs 
July 11, Gershwin rhythms July 18, 
Latin American composers honored 
July 21, Beethoven concerts July 
27—with Mischa Elman starred— 
through July 30, music by Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Aug. 1. Tickets 
for the 20,000-seater run from 50 
cents to $3.00... . Free concerts on 
the Central Park Mall boom out at 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


... complete your trip with the 
scenes you-didn’t get! 


35mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
Tth EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . .. of important landmarks to 
simplify your selection. Order on approval from 
7,000 35mm slides of 83 countries . . . all as good 
as your own most beautiful originals . . . keep the 
ones you want, return the others! You name the 
spot, we have the slide . . . matchless scenes of con- 
temporaty and ancient wonders of the world .. . 
restricted interiors of cathedrals, famed art galleries, 
palaces . . . exotic entertainers, Paris night life. Send 
25¢ today for your copy of the new 72-page, 7th 
Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in living color. 
Remember, Wolfe Slides are . . . 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 
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8:30 p.m. on Sun., Mon., Wed. and 
Fri., in Brooklyn’s Prospect Park 
other eves. . . . For cool nights on 
the Hudson, four-hour jazz cruises 
sound off from Pier 80—the foot of 
W. 42nd St.—at 9:00 p.m. each Fri. 
It costs just $3.00 to be real gone. ... 
Now travelers can take American 
soft drinks abroad with ease. War- 
ner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
has developed something called 
Fizzies—a tablet you drop into water 
for converting to root beer, orange, 
cherry or other flavors. ... Last of 
the Red-hot Mambos: Xavier hay- 
ing exited Casa Cugat, it’s now 
Basin St. East, stressing music from 
the South.... Latest noteworthy 
addition to Times Sq. is the Ticket 


Corner at B’way and 46th St. where ~ 
cut-rate theatre duckets are avail- 
able at box office (no agent fee) or 
under prices, but only in-person, not 
mail order, sales are made. .. . Status 
seekers have succeeded in upping 
Fourth Ave.’s lowbrow name to 
Park Ave. South. Can Lex. now be 
Park Ave. East? ... Alice and some 
of her_adventurers in Wonderland 
form thé newest Central Park monu- 
ment which kids seem to delight in 
swarming over. ... Jewish Museum 
at 5th Ave. and 96th St. has added a 
sculpture garden, four bronze pieces 
created by Guggenheim Fellowship- 
er Elbert Weinberg. . . . Rent-A- 
Bag, at 743 5th Ave., has five types of 
matched luggage pieces you can use 
for $1.75 to $3.25 per week, with free 
pickup and delivery available, fees 
applied to purchase later if you so 
wish... . A newly acquired machine 
will give subway cars their first ex- 
terior scrubbing in 55 years. .. . 
Beginning July 6, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will be closed each 
Monday as well as on Sundays. .. . 
Food is so authentic at the unusual 
Hungarian Village Restaurant, 929 
8th Ave. just south of 56th St., where 
fine $3.25 dinners are menued, you 
might well enter with a pocket dic- 
tionary. @ 


JONES BEACH BECOMES ‘NORWAY’ AT NIGHT 


cot 


Repeating last year's success, Song of Norway is summer spectacular at Jones Beach Marine 
Theatre, with John Reardon as Edvard Grieg whose music as well as life are show's basis. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


ISITORS AND residents alike are 

\ learning the background of 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest by 
attending performances of This 
Island’s Mine at the Festival Open 


Air Theatre at Prospect, running 
until July 10. Cleverly adapted by 


Constance Bainsbridge, this presen-. 


tation by the 350th Anniversary 
Theatre Group plays in the round 
with seating arrangements for 500. 

. Melodic accompaniment to de- 
licious buffet luncheons served in 
the beautiful Palm Gardens at the 
Empire Club is played by the Esso 
Steel Band. Situated in the heart of 
Hamilton, it is the ideal luncheon 
spot for shoppers, open daily from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. ... With the 
intriguing name of Flat-Afloat, 
something new has been added to 
Bermuda’s water scene—a fur- 
nished home afloat. Imported 
from England by Kitson & Com- 
pany, this houseboat moors any- 
where, and is completely equipped 
with one double bed, two singles, 
gas and electricity, stove, refriger- 
ator and every modern convenience. 

. The Shell Shop is opening an- 
other branch, this time in the newly 
opened Calypso Shop in the Miles 
Building next to Trimingham 
Brothers. . . . A lovely, exhilarat- 
ing fragrance has been introduced 


. by Peniston-Brown Perfumerers, 


“Bermuda Breezes,” companion 
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to the famous ““Bermuda Blue’’. 

. Work is progressing rapidly on 
the new City Hall, and the scaffold- 
ing has been removed so that the 
exterior can be painted white. .. . 
Every Friday night those famous 
Calypso interpreters, the Talbot 
Brothers, entertain at the new 
outdoor Sky-Top Room of the 
Palmetto Bay Club. . . . Belmont 
Manor Hotel has added an inter- 
esting subject for visitors’ cameras, 
a light blue “Merry Olds,” a replica 
of a 1901 Oldsmobile. This “back- 
ward look’’ in cars boasts a more 
up-to-date air-cooled, petrol driven 
engine, a starter switch, an auto- 
matic clutch, and four brass electric 
lamps. The car cost about £500, 
and will be used mostly for pub- 
licity shots. 


BRUSSELS 
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By Jean Gyory 


NDER the patronage of the 
U Ministry of Education, the 

Belgian Tourist Office and 
the main Belgian authorities, the 
seventeenth International Art 
Week will be held, in Belgium 
from July 31 to August 8... 
After New York, Antwerp can 
pride itself on owning a Zoo which 
contains the biggest collection of 
rare animals. Throughout the world 
there are only eight mountain 
gorillas in captivity, five of them 
found at Antwerp. Only the Ant- 
werp Zoo can claim that it owns a 


Congolese peacock, a pair of white 
rhinoceros. ... The Town Admin- 
istration of Vielt, situated in West 
Flanders, 25 miles from the Belgian 
Coast, on July 11, 12 and 13 has an 
important European Festival repre- 
senting a living testimony of soli- 
darity between European nations.... 
With the financial help of the 
Ministry of Communications and 
the towns concerned, the Prov- 
ince of Namur is now floodlight- 
ing a great many sites along the 
Meuse, mainly the Samson rocks, 
the island and various monu- 
ments at Yvoir, the church at 
Annevoie and the Citadel at 
Dinant.... Until September 15, 
every night at 9:30 p.m., and from 
September 16 to September 30, on 
Saturdays and Sundays at 9:00 p.m., 
the revival of the Light and Sound 
performance “Tournai, First Capi- 
tal of the West,” will take place in 
front of the Tournai cathedral... . 
The Sound and Light spectacle 
“From the Vikings to the Em- 
peror Charles” will run once 
again this summet in the century- 
old abbey of St. Bavon at Ghent. 
Performances will be held every 
night at 9:30 p.m. from July | to 
August 31, and every night at 8:30: 
p-m. from September 1 to 15— 
French version on odd dates, Flem- 
ish version on even ones.... The 
Fourth International Biennial of 
Poetry will be held at Knocke-Le 
Zoute from September 3 to 7.... 
The first Festival of the National 
Theatre will be held from August 
14 to 30 in the famous town of 
Spa. 
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COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


OPENHAGEN naturally has car- 
C hire service but bicycles can 

also be rented by telephoning 
CENTRAL 717, or by applying at 
105 Gothersgade weekdays 8:00- 
5:30.... Just outside Stavanger 
(about twenty minutes by bus) 
lies an idyllic Norwegian fish- 
ing village, Tanager, where the 
catches are so rich that the Stav- 
anger Deep Sea Fishing Club 
guarantees that any fisher return- 
ing empty-handed from an ex- 
pedition will be refunded his 
money. The club has three motor- 
boats for fishers, each expedition 
lasts about three hours, and the 
charge is $5.00. ...The Deer Park 
near Copenhagen is a delightful 
place for horseback riding.... 
The Swedish island, Gotland, has 
richly blossoming areas with wild 
orchids and its birdlife is one of the 
richest in all Scandinavia. You may 
go to the wonderful island by ship 
or plane.... For several years now 
the Scandinavian Design Cavalcade 
has been September’s major event 
in the Nordic capitals. In Oslo the 
cavalcade will open in the Kunst- 
nernes Hus (Artists’ House) from 
August 19 to September 13....Some 
of the finest bathing beaches in the 
world are found along the west 
coast. of Jutland in Denmark. 
‘Broad, sandy beaches stretch for 
miles, and the most attractive of all 
is on the island of Fang, where 
international motor races were pre- 
viously held.... A unique Scandi- 
navian memorial of antiquity is 
found just outside the town of 
Eskilstuna—“Sheffield of the 
North”—about 65 miles from 
Stockholm. Several meters broad, 
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an ancient frieze is carved in a cliff, 
telling one of the most famous sagas, 
and there is also a collection of very 
rare runic inscriptions. In this ex- 
ceedingly beautiful Swedish area, 
which has hitherto been unknown 
to tourists, there are also 3,000 other 
wonderful memorials dating back 
to the Viking period. . . . In Copen- 
hagen, if you develop a toothache 
after hours call at Tandlegevag- 
ten (Dental Watch Clinic) at 
4 @Osterbrogade, nightly 9:00- 
11:00; Sundays and holidays also 
9:00-12.00. . . . Few tourists know 
of The Royal Danish Horticul- 
tural Society in Copenhagen, where 
paintings, sculptures and flowers 
are found in beautiful and peaceful 
surroundings. 


LONDON 


By D.Anne Aultman Evans 


HOSE descendants of some of 

the earliest Britons, the Welsh, 

are getting ready for their 
Royal National Eisteddfod at Caer- 
narvon August 3-8, with concerts, 
plays and folk-dancing every night. 
. Farther north the Scots clans 
are gathering: the MacPhersons for 
their annual rally, march and High- 
land Games at Newtonmore and 
Kingussie, Invernessshire, July 17- 
19; Clan MacLeod Parliament Aug- 
ust 4-7 at Dunvegan, Isle of Skye, 
and the Highland Gathering at 
Strathpeffer, Ross and Cromarty on 
August 8....In Sherwood Forest 
the ghost of Robin Hood will no 
doubt applaud on July 25 as an 
archery team from Sherwood, Ore- 
gon, vies with the merrie men of 
Sherwood, Nottinghamshire... . 
For horse lovers there will be the 
R.A.C. International Grand Prix at 
Aintree July 18, and the Royal In- 
ternational Horse Show at the White 
City Stadium in London July 20-25. 
.A word to the wise shopper 


who’s handy with a sewing machine. 
Her London counterpart will be at 
the -Jacqmar clearance sale, 16 Gros- 
venor Street, July 6-17. Noted as 
one of the places to get fine fabrics, 
Jacqmar’s sale also includes knit- 
wear, skirts and scarves. ...If you 
like old maps and brints, hand- 
painted efforts of the Eighteenth 
Century with little sea beasts pop- 
ping up around the borders or dig- 
nified Victorian scenes, try brows- 
ing at Baynton and Williams, 27 
Bute Street (which intersects Old 
Brompton Road just below the 
South Kensington tube station)... . 
For the drama fan there’s a collec- 
tion of old prints and theatre pro- 
grams worth seeing at the Nag’s 
Head, 10 James Street (near Covent 
Garden Opera House). After you’ve 
checked what was playing at the 
Drury Lane in 1812, try a selection 
of sandwiches or have dinner up- 
stairs after the theatre. 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


Exico has ended baggage in- 
spection for all incoming 
airline passengers at inter- 

national airports. Tourists instead 
will simply hand in a baggage decla- 
ration and smile as they stroll by 
custom inspectors....And_ orders-: 
are now being processed to issue 
tourist car permits to run for six 
months each, to coincide with the 
tourist card limitation... . July is a 
good time to visit some of the lesser- 
known places on your itinerary such 
as Papantla, Vera Cruz, a tropical 
village near the archeological ruins 
of El Tajin....A newly-opened 
beauty farm in Tequisquiapan is 
selling the stuff at $120 U.S. fora 
two-week session—hydrotherapy, 
diet, massage, instruction, the 
works, It’s the first such in Mexico. 
. El Parador has very good and 
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very Spanish food and some of the 
best flamenco singing in Mexico 
City....Travelers who want to 
keep busy in Acapulco this sum- 
mer can study languages, art and 
athletics at a summer session on 
Caletilla Island under direction 
of Guerrero State College.... 
If you do head for Acapulco and 
don’t have reservations, try for some 
of the smaller hotels with twenty 
rooms or so. Many have their own 
swim pools, good food, friendliness 
and much lower rates than the top 
spots....A couple of hotel mag- 
nates are planning to erect Cuerna- 
vaca’s first luxury-class hotel, a 
championship golf course, a club 
and a housing development aimed 
at the well-to-do. ... Henry Ford II 
chatted with Mexico’s industrial 
and political wheels in a swing 
through the Republic recently, and 
there’s talk of a new assembly plant. 
... Fine fiesta coming up the first 
of August and running a week at 
Saltillo featuring religious plays, 
dancing, fireworks, horse races 
and cock fights. . . . It’s happening 
in Mexico too: you'll be able to get 
straight music with nary a commer- 
cial all day long from new experi- 
mental stations in Guadalajara and 
Tlalnepantla, for a small fee of 
course. ... New LAUSA flights have 
begun from Matamoras (the Mexi- 
can side of Brownsville, Texas) to 
Guadalajara and Acapulco. It 
should mean lots of South Texans 
weekending in those resort cities. 


By George Bourke 


OU ARE apt to see some skis 
passing through Miami Inter- 
national Airport these days— 
toward the ski slopes of Chile, only 
fourteen hours away by LAN air- 
lines....On the Gold Coast old 


“Cadillacs never die. They are cart- 
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ed away and dumped a mile and a 
half offshore in 120 feet of water to 
create artificial reefs on the sandy 
bottom. Broward fishing and boat- 
ing groups, borrowing a_ practice 
successful on Florida’s Gulf Coast 
which has few reefs, have dumped 
the junked cars as a substitute for 
the sea-bottom coral which nature 
failed to provide. The wrecks will 
be occupied by gullible fish which 
now live and feed (and bite) a cou- 
ple of miles further offshore.... 
Pop concert series of the University 
of Miami Summer Symphony Or- 
chestra opened June 21 with Leo 
Reisman conducting and baritone 
Bob Ellis as guest artists. Melissa 
Hayden and Andre Eglevsky, of the 
New York Ballet Company, and 
Hugo Fiorato, conductor, are sched- 
uled for June 28; Robert Mueller, 
pianist, in a Gershwin concert, July 
19; and soprano Beverly Bower and 
Franz Allers, conductor, July 26.... 
In lighter vein, Skitch Henderson 
will be his own soloist at the Pop 
Concert July 12; Gene Krupa and 
Oscar Petersen will front the jazz 
festival at the Diplomat Hotel Tack 
Room this month, and Tex Benecke 
will play the Marie Antoinette in 
Fort Lauderdale, as will Charlie 
Spivack, following a stand at the 
Miami Beach Deauville’s jazz fes- 
tival.... Alfredo Salmaggi will pre- 
sent the Brooklyn Opera Company, 
augmented by local singers, at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium with La 
Traviata, July 9; Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci, July 10, and 
Aida, July 11.... Bring those Green 
Stamps to Florida with you. A food 
chain is sponsoring their exchange 
for activities such as the Coconut 
Grove Playhouse, the University of 
Miami symphony and the Miami 
Marlin baseball games. ... Miami 
Marlins will play three-day at-home 
series with Havana, beginning July 
8; Columbus, July 11; Richmond, 
July 14; Rochester, July 21; Buf- 
falo, July 24. ... Powder Puff Derby 
events (for women drivers) are held 
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periodically at Hollywood Speed- 
way, just north of Miami.... The 
largest dolphin ever caught in 
waters off Pompano weighed 62 
pounds, boated last month by Mrs. 
Fred Galloway, Orchard Park, 
N.Y., and may be accepted as a new 
world record for the women’s all- 
tackle class. Old record was 58 
pounds caught off Havana in 1941. 


PACIFIC 


By Lee Tyler 


N AUSTRALIA, Ansett/ANA Air- 
line has a new Golden Supper 
Flight operating between Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. The hostesses, 
wearing shimmering gold lame eve- 
ning gowns, serve champagne, there 
are soft lights and soothing music. 
. Hardly a month passes but that 
word comes from India of yet an- 
other maharajah’s palace being 
turned into a tourist hostel. ... Talk 
of Hong Kong currently is the 
elegant new Mandarin Room at 
the Miramar Hotel, with its 
almost intoxicating incense- 
burning brazier.... The vener- 
able old Miyako Hotel in Kyoto, 
Japan, has a new top floor—half the 
guest rooms have television, refrig- 
erators and sunken Japanese bath- 
tubs... . It’s winter in New Zea- 
land, with skiing getting into high 
gear in the Alps. . . . And this is an 
important horse-race month in Aus- 
tralia. Both the Doomben Ten 
Thousand (in Brisbane) and the 
Grand National Hurdlerace (in 
Melbourne) will be run July 4. The 
Grand National Steeplechase fol- 
lows in Melbourne July 11. Queens- 
land is all agog over the impending 
arrival of Princess Alexandra, due 
August 17 for the wind-up of the 
state’s centenary celebration.... 
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Throughout Japan, the Bon Fes- 
tival, or Feast of Lanterns, will be 
celebrated at most temples July 
13-16. The spectacular Gion Festi- 
val at the Yasaka Shrine in Kyoto, 
which dates back to the Ninth Cen- 
tury, follows July 16-24.... Boy 
Scouts from all over the world will 
descend on the Philippines July 17- 
27 for their annual Jamboree, first 
such affair ever to be held in Asia. 
... Tahiti has the festival of festi- 
vals this month, its annual féte to 
celebrate Bastille Day beginning 
July 13 and lasting through July 
29 with day and night merry-making 
and contests galore, including spear 
throwing, outrigger canoe racing, 
and inter-island hula competitions. 
--. It isn’t often that a hospital 
belongs on a tourist’s list of must- 
see sights, but flower lovers going 
to Hawaii really shouldn’t miss 
Honolulu’s Queen’s Hospital. 
Fifty-nine varieties of decorative 
plants bloom in its grounds. 


By Margaret Gardner 


HIS 1s Festival Time all over 

France, and some of them 

are among the world’s finest: 
Pablo Casals’ famed gathering of 
musical greats in Prades, July 4 to 
20; the T.N.P.’s productions of 
Shakespeare and T. S. Eliot under 
the stars in Avignon’s Palace of the 
Popes, July 15 to August 2; Aix-en- 
Provence’s celebrated music féte, 
which last year drew 35,000 visi- 
tors, July 10 to 31.... Paris now has 
three mail boxes for automobilists, 
where you can drop your mail with- 
out getting out of your car—princi- 
pal one on the Champs-Elysées. ... 
One hundred of Dufy’s exquisite 
water-colors and sketches are on 
display at the Gallery Bernheim- 
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Jeune....Reputed to be among 
the best for chocolates in the 
world, Debauve’s is still carrying 
on at the same address (30 Rue 
des Saints-Péres) and in the same 
decor as in the days of Louis XVI. 
Worth a visit from an historical 
point of view....Les Clan Hay 
Dancers will give one performance 
only of native Scots dances in the 
open-air theatre in the Tuileries on 
July 10... . Inez Cavanaugh has re- 
turned to Paris after an absence of 
eight years, and is the main attrac- 
tion at the American-owned La 
Louisiana, rue du Sabot.... Now 
is the big moment for that uniquely 
French innovation, “Light and 
Sound” spectacles aimed at high- 
lighting historical monuments visu- 
ally and with music. In the Paris 
area there are nightly shows at Ver- 
sailles, Chantilly, Vincennes, Gros- 
bois, and in Paris itself in the Court 
of Honor of the Invalides....A 
public ball will be held on the 
Esplanade of the Invalides during 
four successive nights, July 11, 
12, 13, culminating on July 14 
with a burst of patriotic fervor to 
mark Bastille Day celebrations. 
... A Georges Braque exhibition is 
a rare event—his latest works are 
now at the Gallery Maeght until 
the end of July. ... Maxim’s restau- 
rant has opened its own Academy, 
designed to teach young ladies the 
art of choosing wines and food, how 
to set a table, how to receive, and 
how to conduct a sophisticated con- 
versation at dinner. “Professors” 
are being chosen from Paris society. 
... France has its own Wild West 
where cowboys dress in tight- 
fitting checked trousers and rope 
wild steers—in the Camargue 
area, near Nimes, and a visitor 
might imagine himself in Texas. 
During July, bull-fights featuring 
native bulls and imported (from 
Spain) toreadors are held every 
Sunday in an arena not far outside 
Nimes. . .. Try La Chope Danton, 
Odéon Carrefour, for budget dining. 


By Robert Deardorff 


AKING GOOD use of cool sum- 
mer nights, singers take to 
the open this month and 

launch high C’s at the stars, as many 
ef the major cities stage opera out 
of doors. Rome’s Baths of Caracalla 
performances are the most famous, 
but Naples, San Gimignano near 
Siena, and Verona also mount ex- 
cellent productions. Verona’s sea- 
son, in fact, is the oldest in Italy, 
takes place in the beautiful Roman 
Arena there. ... When you visit that 
city, allow a day at least to enjoy 
the sights—it’s a museum of Roman, 
Romanesque, Venetian Gothic and 
Renaissance art....In Siena it’s 
Palio time again July 2, when that 
crazy, fifteenth-century horserace 
turns the city into a circus....To 
get a look at coming high fashion, 
drop in at Florence’s Pitti Palace 
July 21-25 and watch models pa- 
rade the latest creations—one of 
the most important style shows in 
Italy... . Then refresh yourself on 
Tuscan gourmet food at Buca S. 
Ruffillo, Piazza dell’Olio 5, where 
an orchestra plays at dinner... . If 
you're in Genoa, don’t forget the 
international dance festival (ballet 


and folk) at Nervi down the coast. 


Wonderful beaches, too.... Want 
drapes or dresses of handmade silk 
with designs copied from Giotto, 
Botticelli and other Italian masters? 
You'll find them here at Lisio, Via 
Sistina 120, at prices ranging from 
about $100 a yard (that’s right) 
down. Machine-made cottons with 
Renaissance art designs run much, 
much cheaper. And looking’s free. 
..- Romans like ice cream as 
much as Americans do, and 
they’ve invented fabulous kinds, 
so for some of the best, sit out- 
doors at Tre Sealini on handsome 
Piazza Navona. If you like choco- 
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late, ask for the specialty—tartufo. 
... Cross the Tiber at Ponte Gari- 
baldi if you’re here at the end of 
_ July and have dinner at a sidewalk 
table in Trastevere during the week 
long, carnival-like Festa de Noantri. 
Rugantino’s, Piazza Sonnino 39, 
provides good, inexpensive food 
and a fine view of the show as well. 
... Now you can learn all about the 
pleasures of Sicily at the island’s 
new tourist office in Piazza di 
Spagna just across from the Spanish 
Steps. ... Another, and very good, 
art gallery on Via del Babuino 
is called Toro Seduto, or Sitting 
Bull, run by an American Indian 
girl who’s a descendant of Toro 
Seduto himself... . Although Os- 
tia Antica doesn’t get the tourist 
play that Pompeii does, it, too, has 
ancient homes and beautiful mosaic 
floors, and it’s only fifteen miles 
from Rome and a short distance 
from the beaches of modern Ostia. 
At night, performances of classical 
plays at the ancient amphitheatre. 
...Up Venice way another festi- 
val—Feast of the Redeemer on 
July 18, when locals parade across 
the Grand Canal at night, walk- 
ing on a bridge of boats....For 
Renaissance-inn atmosphere in 
modern Rome, try Taverna Guel- 
fa, Via Firenze 46. 


TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


NE TRIP not recommended by 
O the Trinidad and Tobago 
Tourist Bureau: the speak- 

easy cockfights held in remote parts 
of the island on Sundays. Police are 
_ cracking down on the illegal fights 
but quite a few visitors have been 
seen ringside at the galleras or cock- 
pits.... They don’t have to boot- 
leg cockpit thrills in Puerto Rico 
: though, and it is every bit as color- 
ful as in Trinidad, but legal. Most 
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convenient gallera: Canta Gallo, 
just off Loiza Street in Santurce. 
Popular too is Las Palmas, about 
twenty minutes from San Juan.... 
Twenty miles west of San Juan, at 
Dorado Beach Hotel, can be found 
some of the best golfing in the 
Caribbean—plenty of it right on the 
beach....For more golfing, try 
the Fort Brook golf course, with- 
in the walls of San Juan’s Fort El 
Morro. And there is more of it at 
the Berwind Country Club... . For 
visitors who want to see something 
of the island there are five possible 
motor car tours, ranging from six 
to 96 hours’ duration... . They will 
probably be dropping in to La 
Bolera de Rio Piedras too, a brand 
new 24-alley air-conditioned bowl- 
ing center just outside Rio Piedras. 
There are cocktail lounges and a 
restaurant at BRP too....Grace 
Line will be bringing visitors 
from the Great Lake ports via the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway to 
Curacao and Aruba in the Nether- 
lands West Indies and to ports in 
Venezuela, Colombia, with stops 
along the Caribbean circuit. ... 
The 4,000-ft. runway at Flamingo 
Airport on Bonaire is to be length- 
ened and Juliana Airport at St. 
Maarten is to have a new runway 
and a facelift, to be completed in 
two years’ time. ... Passenger Duty 
Tax has been repealed in Jamaica. 
Now tourists and visitors to the 
island do not have to shell out this 
$1.50 (approximately) fee.... Ja- 
maicans are planning a gala pre- 
miére on August | for the mod- 
ern Caymanas Park race track 
a-building near Kingston. Cay- 
manas is to replace Knutsford Park 
as the island’s leading horse-racing 
center....In Trinidad, the New 
Union Park Turf Club is building 
a $210,000 stand to be ready for 
their October meeting. Arima, six- 
teen miles from Port-of-Spain, 
will have its big race meeting 
August 29, September 3, 5, 10 
and 12. 
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VIENNA 


" By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE Vienna State Opera Ballet 

will take part in the Bregenz 

Festival. It will not only dance 
the main ballet parts in the sched- 
uled operettas but will hold its own 
ballet evenings on the beautiful 
stage on the lake. ... All along the 
lovely Carinthia lakes new resorts 
have sprung up with their own 
pools, tennis courts and lawns to 
be ready for the great rush to- 
wards the south.... The word 
“peace”, although a little over-used 
in the last years, has now found a 
beautiful use on the big bell in 
Maria Worth on the Worther See, 
where it has been engraved no less 
than 42 times in different languages 
to celebrate the 1,100-year existence 
of this beautiful spot. ... A real 
treat is fishing in the quiet little 
streams and lakes of the Wald- 
viertel, where the hectic rush of 
traffic has not yet penetrated. All 
information for fishing tickets and 
exact location for good fishing can 
be had in Linz or Vienna tourist 
offices... . Miniature golf has final- 
ly reached Austria and is being 
welcomed in a big way all over the 
country. ... Coupled with a trip to 
Schénbrunn Castle, a visit to the 
nearby Technical Museum in Vien- 
na’s XVth district is a real treat for 
the children as well as grownups 
with its exhibition of old cars and 
railways... . The Wachau now offers 
a brilliant exhibition of Gothic art 
throughout the summer....A very 
amusing evening or afternoon for 
visitors to Vienna is a visit to a soc- 
cer match in the Vienna Stadium in 
the Prater. Not only is soccer played 
extremely well here but the Stadium 
will prove an interesting study of 
the Viennese character. 
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STAR ADDITION: 


EHIND THE full fanfare of entry 
into the Union as the 49th 
State, Alaska is.gearing for an 
unprecedented upsurge in the num- 
ber of its visitors. Transportation 
and hotel reservations are already 
running well ahead of original 


ry CAMERON HARDMAN 


Sprawling Sitka, one of 49th state's more southerly cities, rests under shadow of Mt. Edgecumbe, was Alaska's capital during Russian occupation. 


estimates, and this land of pioneers 
and Eskimos is shifting into new 
focus as a Major tourist target. 
Alaskans are doing all they can 
to help meet visitor housing needs. 
A crash program to solve the hotel 
problem is underway with the aid 


of federal loans to meet high con- 
struction costs. Although Alaska al- 
ready has such fine hostelries as the 
Travelers Inn in Fairbanks, the 
Baranof in Juneau and the West- 
ward in Anchorage, dozens of new 
inns are under construction. Rates 


in the most plush establishments 
average $10.00 daily for a single 
room with bath. 

Even in many remote places the 
frontier discomforts for travelers are 
disappearing. Nome has the twenty- 
room North Star Hotel whose large- 
windowed dining room, featuring 
Alaska seafoods and reindeer steaks, 
faces the Bering Sea. Skagway has 
opened the Sourdough Inn, a mod- 
ern 26-room hotel, and the Copper 
Center Lodge on the Richardson 
Highway has been renovated, with 
private or adjoining baths added to 
nearly all rooms. Farther north on 
the highway is the recently com- 
pleted Paxson Lodge at the junction 


Sea Offer carries 36 passengers on cruises 
out of Juneau visiting fjords, glaciers, Sitka. 
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Miniature brightly-painted gravehouses may be found at 
Indian villages like Eklutna, on Anchorage-Palmer route. 


Pontoon planes quickly hop anglers into 
Brooks River camp in Katmai Monument. 


Popular inside passage to 
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Valley find crops of giant vegetables 


Fall travelers in lush Matanuska 
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NEW LEAP TO ALASKA 


First non-stop flights between New 
| York and Anchorage began June 5 by 
| Northwest Orient Airlines. Fares 
roundtrip are $547.97 first class, 
$378.22 tourist, including taxes. Hops 
_| leave New York each Friday at 
6:30 p.m., arrive in Anchorage at 
1:32 am. Sat., then continue to 
' Tokyo, again non-stop, for arrival at 
10:00 a.m. Sun. due to crossing of In- 
ternational Dateline. 


te * : 
_on view at annual valley fair. 


Skagway permits ships to sail close to shore. 


of the Denali Highway. Wrangell, 
a picture-postcard village near the 
mouth of the Stikine River in South- 
eastern Alaska, has the new and 
modern Thunderbird Hotel of 
eleven units. Taku Lodge outside 
Juneau has expanded and modern- 
ized accommodations for 24 persons. 
Baycrest Motel at Homer overlooks 
Katchemak Bay from a dozen mod- 
ern units with toilet and showers, 
good beds and nylon sheets. On the 
Homer Spit is colorful Land’s End, 
with a fine view, nice dining room, 
and rooms with bunks catering to 
sports fishermen. The New Seward 
Hotel and Motel at Seward. has 
eleven new units and is planning 
nine more. 

Tour bus services operate be- 
tween Whitehorse, Fairbanks, An- 
chorage and Valdez as in the past. 
Area bus trips are available from 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 

Alaska Coastal Airlines of Juneau 
and Ellis Air Lines of Ketchikan 
have numerous schedules daily to 
colorful Southeastern Alaska vil- 
lages and lodges. 

In 1959, there will be 52 steam- 
ship sailings from Vancouver, B.C., 
for Skagway by Alaska Cruises, Inc. 
Regular rates are $155 one-way up 
to $355 roundtrip deluxe. Thrift 
rates—$110 one-way up to $305 de- 
luxe—become effective August 28, 
September 1, 5 and 9. These voyages 
are on the S. S$. Glacier Queen and 
S.S. Yukon Star. 

Canadian Pacific’s S. $. Princess 
Louise began sailing June 3 and 
continues every eight days thereafter 
through September | with its mini- 
mum at $225 (plus tax) . Canadian 
National’s S. S$. Prince George fol- 
lowed its May 24 sailing with voy- 
ages every eight days, running 


“through September 5, roundtrip 


rates at $245 minimum. 

Alaska Hyway Tours is putting a 
new 41-passenger stainless-steel vus 
into operation this year, equipped 
with toilet, basin, hot water and 
tinted windows. 

Travelers who wish to drive to 
Alaska and ship their autos back to 
Vancouver may do so for $121 from 
Whitehorse through arrangements 
with the White Pass & Yukon Route. 
They may then take a cruise ship 


back or fly with or without stopovers. 

Others may wish to rent a car. 
Hertz has offices in Fairbanks, An- 
chorage, Whitehorse, Kenai, Kodiak 
and Seward, cars available for $10.00 
a day and fifteen cents a mile. Avis 
rents cars in Fairbanks, Anchorage, 
Seward, Kodiak and Juneau at 
$12.00 a day and twelve cents a mile. 

Globetrotters can include Alaska 
in around-the-world air trips. North- 
west Orient Airlines serves Anchor- 
age on its Seattle-Tokyo routes, and 
Scandinavian Airlines System’s 
Polar route halts at Anchorage be- 
tween Copenhagen and Los Angeles. 

Combination travel is a delight- 
ful sightseeing method. Visitors 
may, for example, drive to Prince 
Rupert, B.C., and then take Ellis 
and Alaska Coastal Airlines to visit 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, 
Sitka, Juneau, Haines and Skagway 


HOW TO GET TO ALASKA 


Bysea There are sailings of four 
cruise ships from Vancouver, B.C., 
every few days between May 24 and 
Sept. 9. These go as far north as 
Skagway and are operated by Alaska 
Cruise Lines, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road and Canadian National Rail- 
road. There is no passenger ship 
service to western Alaska. Private 
and charter yachts ply from Seattle 
through Southeastern Alaska waters. 


By air Daily scheduled air flights by 
four major carriers from Seattle to 
various large Alaskan cities operate 
all year. They are Pan American 
World Airways, Pacific Northern 
Airlines, Alaska Airlines, and North- 
west Orient Airlines which also has 


flights from Minneapolis-St. Paul di- 
rect to Anchorage. 


By highway The Alaska Highway is 
kept open all year around. It connects 
with the North American road system 
at Dawson Creek, B.C. The connec- 
tion from the east goes northwest 
from Edmonton, Alta., and the west- 
ern route goes from Seattle through 
British Columbia to Prince George 
and northeast to Dawson Creek. 

There are 4,000 miles of highway 
within Alaska, half of which is paved. 
The network connects Haines, Fair- 
banks, Valdez, Anchorage, Seward 
and Homer, Circle City and Liven- 
good. Bus service operates from the 
U.S. mainland through Canada and 
on the chief Alaskan roads. 
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in Southeastern Alaska. Another 
variation is to fly to Alaska, take 
Alaska Hyway ‘Tours bus from Fair- 
banks to Scotty Creek, White Pass & 
Yukon bus to Whitehorse, White 
Pass & Yukon narrow-gauge railroad 
to Skagway, and a cruise ship to 
Vancouver. You can, of course, re- 
verse the routing. 

Within Alaska, air tours to the 
Arctic, to fishing camps, ghost 
towns, Pribilof Islands and interest- 
ing villages are operated by Wien 
Alaska Airlines, Alaska Airlines, 
Northern Consolidated Airlines, 
Reeve Aleutian Airways, Pacific 
Northern Airlines and Cordova Air- 
lines. 

Alaska offers much to the active 
visitor who wants to hunt, fish, 
photograph, hike, ski, swim, paint, 
study or camp. There are many area 


sightseeing trips—Ketchikan, Ju- 
neau, Anchorage, Homer, Fair- 
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Forest of totem poles is at Saxman village near Ketchikan. 


banks, Nome, Barrow; river trips on 
the Tanana out of Fairbanks and 
the Stikine out of Wrangell. Then 


there is the mail boat trip out of - 


Seward along the Aleutian Chain 
and a boat trip on the Yukon. Char- 
ter boats and aircraft are available. 

First-time visitors will be sur- 
prised if they have a pre-conceived 
idea that Alaska is a land of per- 
petual ice and snow, igloo homes, 
and blubber for food. Area tours 
will take them through fine residen- 
tial districts. They'll find modern 
shops and supermarkets. Alaska is 
big—586,400 square miles or two and 
a half times the size of Texas—and 
varied. 

Southeastern Alaska has miles of 
forest, waterways dotted with is- 
lands, fine seafoods, a marine cli- 
mate, and spectacular mountains 
with glaciers. 

All of Alaska bordering the 


Vistas such as lonesome moose backdropped 
by Mt. McKinley spell Alaska to most visitors. 


Streamliner spans Hurricane Gulch between Anchorage, Fairbanks. 


Pacific is warmed by the Japanese 
Current in the same way the British 
Isles and Norway benefit from the 
Gulf Stream. Ketchikan’s latitude is 
comparable to Londonderry, Ire- 
land; Anchorage to,Oslo, Norway; 


_ Fairbanks and Nome to Trond- 


heim, Norway. 

Interior Alaska is warm—even hot 
sometimes—in summer and cold in 
winter much like Montana. Western 
Alaska is something like Michigan. 

July and August are favored by 
most travelers to Alaska, but efforts 
are being made to extend the sea- 
son. In summer, the steamer takes 
three and a half days to Juneau and 
Skagway. Alaska Railroad runs from 
Anchorage to Fairbanks in an eight- 
hour trip, and White Pass & Yukon 
Route trains operate between Skag- 
way and Whitehorse. A Seattle-Fair- 
banks flight is a matter of six hours. 

Fairbanks is the heart of Alaska. 
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Unparalleled fishing for trout, salmon is featured at numerous angling camps around Alaska. 


Founded as a mining camp during 
the Gold Rush of 1902, the city still 
retains traces of this lusty, romantic 
past. Old-timers, shopping for sup- 
plies, rub shoulders with cheechakos 
or newcomers. Log cabins still stand 
in the shadow of skyscraper apart- 
‘ments, and gold is still dredged out 
of the muddy creeks. 

Fairbanks relives its heyday dur- 
ing the famed Golden Days celebra- 
tion, July 19-22 this year. Unshaven 
men decked out like Dangerous Dan 
McGrew, and women dressed in the 
style of Klondike Kate, enact a page 
from the past with Alaskan vigor. 
Other attractions on the summer 
calendar include salmon fishing 
derbies, gold panning excursions, 
flights around the peak of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley and visits to sand beaches 
and waterfront towns. 

A stopover on most tours, Fair- 

banks is also a jumping-off spot for 
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the Arctic. One of the most popular 
weekend trips takes visitors to 
Kotzebue on the Bering Sea with re- 
turn via Cape Wales and Nome at 
an overall cost of $138 plus $8.50 
tax. Eskimo dances, skin-boat rides 
and reindeer-steak dinners are part 
of the entertainment. The flight 
parallels the International Dateline, 
and offers a glimpse of the East Cape 
of Siberia. 

Another Arctic tour from Fair- 
banks goes to Barrow, Alaska’s larg- 
est Eskimo village. Here, travelers 
can see whaling in season, explore 
sod huts and shop for ivory carv- 
ings. Barrow, incidentally, is a su- 
perb setting for viewing the mid- 
night sun which stays above the 
horizon 82 days in the summer. 

Midway between Fairbanks and 
Anchorage, an easy distance by car 
or rail, is Mt. McKinley National 
Park, 2,000,000 acres of scenic wild- 
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From main street of Anchorage moun- 
tains vie with movies for attention. 


erness. Open‘ to visitors from June 
through September, the park boasts 
112 kinds of birds and 35 kinds of 
animals. A full, eight-hour tour of 
the park costs $15.00, but there are 
also a number of low-cost bus excur- 
sions through the reserve. 

While most tourists stay at the 
McKinley Park Hotel, many travel- 
ers prefer to rough it at nearby 
Camp Denali on the park’s northern 
ridge. Guests stay in log cabins 
equipped with bunks, sleeping bags 
and Yukon stoves, and spend their 
days swimming and fishing in Won- 
der Lake, hiking and panning for 
gold in the mountain streams. 

This sort of lodge, ideal for the 
sportsman, is popular in many parts 
of Alaska, particularly near fishing 
camps. The countryside is a fisher- 
man’s paradise whether you prefer 
king salmon and halibut in the 
coves along the coast or trout and 
pike in lakes and streams. There is 
a small fee for a state fishing license, 
and full details can be obtained 
from the Alaska Game and Fish 
Commission in Juneau. 

With Alaska now'a state, Ameri- 
cans need no proof of citizenship 
and no health certificate for re-entry. 
Summers are comfortably warm, 
and a bathing suit often comes in 
handy. The people are informal and 
friendly, and especially eager now 
to greet their fellow Statesmen. 
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Fairbanks’ Travelers Inn is trail's end Yer many Alaska Highway travelers. 
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‘T’s A LONG trip—1,523 miles from 
Mile “O” at Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska—but the Alaska Highway 
ranks high on the list of world re- 
‘nowned vacation adventure routes. 
From Dawson Creek, B.C., where 
the road proper starts, you'll pene- 
trate a land of mystery and enchant- 
ment. You'll drive through a densely 
forested Rocky Mountain region, 
past silent, tree-lined lakes and 
-along spruce and birch-clad river 
valleys where the only signs of habi- 
tation are small outposts, mining 
projects and highway construction 
) camps. 


kes Highway over 
of same name. 


Awesome Nelson River, 


Lower Post-620- 


et early on Alaska Highway trip, 


typifies magnificent scerlery enjoyed by autoists en route. 


For anglers, fishing in the swift- 
running streams and in the clear, 
icy northern lakes is a superb sport. 
You may stop along the way and try 
your luck with fighting Arctic gray- 
ling, northern pike, pickerel, lake 
trout and giant rainbow trout. And 
in season the hunter will find moose, 
deer, bear and other big game in 
abundance. 

Key to a successful and carefree 
highway vacation in the Yukon is 
careful planning. Schedule your trip 
along the Highway for the period 
from June to October. At other 
times of the year you may experi- 
ence extreme winter cold, and dur- 


ing spring thaws driving is some- 
times uncomfortable and difficult 
for a pleasure trip. The road, how- 
ever, is open all year long. 

The Alaska Highway is not a 
paved road, but a gravelled all- 
weather route on which dust condi- 
tions are bound to be encountered 
in dry weather. Within Alaska, how- 
ever, all of the route is paved except 
71.5 miles just west of the Canadian 
border and this stretch will be black- 
topped before the end of 1959 as 
plans now stand. Some 1,220 miles 
of the Highway lie in Canada. The 
road alignment, grades and sight 
distances are good, and you can also 


Driver's fatigue fades quickly when rest 
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stops readily result in fighting rainbows. 
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plan on having up to twenty hours 
of daylight in this country during 
the summer period. 

Mosquitoes may be encountered in 
some areas but if you carry a modern 
repellent they won't mar your trip 
in any way. It’s best to remember, 
too, that nights in the northern 
mountain regions can be quite cool, 
even in mid-summer, so if you’re 
plan ning on camping along the way, 
come prepared with a set of blankets 
and some warm clothing. 

There are many exciting things 
to see along the Highway. At Fort 
Nelson, the road winds through the 
most northerly extension of the 
Rocky Mountain Range, climbing 
to the highest point on the route at 
Summit Lake, Mile 392, where the 
elevation is 4,156 feet. 

Hot springs bubble out of the 
ground in the vicinity of Toad 
River Gorge and Laird River, nearly 
500 miles north of Dawson Creek— 
hence the Indian Legend of “Para- 
dise Valley,’ enshrouded in mystery 
and abundant with tropical flowers 
and vegetation. 

If you’re a camera enthusiast, take 
plenty of color film, for the scenic 
splendor of the Alaska Highway is 
perhaps unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world. Views of exceptional 
beauty may be seen at Muncho Lake 
in the Canadian Rockies, Teslin 
Lake near Whitehorse and the north 
side of the great St. Elias range. Tes- 
lin Lake, at Mile 804, bears the In- 
dian word for “long,” and winds for 
85 miles between snow-scarred cliffs. 

Whitehorse, Capital of the Yu- 
kon, and center for communications 
and mining, combines the conven- 
iences of a modern city with all the 
color and excitement of a bustling 
frontier community. The sour- 
doughs of 1959 are friendly, though. 
In Whitehorse recently a modern 
beauty salon announced that “in an- 
swer to many requests Friday eve- 
nings from now on will be men only 
night.” 

A few miles north of Whitehorse, 
visitors can see the unique burial 
ground of the Indians. Some of these 
graves are covered by small houses, 
in which dishes, tobacco, pipes and 
other items are often placed in the 
belief that the spirits might return. 
Near Whitehorse, too, are Takhini 
Hot Springs; the Steamer Yukoner, 
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one of the last of the Gold Rush 
flotilla, and Miles Canyon, where 
traces of the old wooden tramway 
rails used to bypass Whitehorse 
Rapids still remain. A suspension 
bridge across the canyon gives Visi- 
tors a chance to view the rushing 
waters at close range. 

At Mile 1083 the Highway skirts 
Destruction Bay, famous for the 
number of boats wrecked there dur- 
ing the gold rush days. The Million 
Dollar Mile, Mile 1454, is so called 
because it was surfaced with the tail- 
ings from the fabulous gold strikes 
on Tenderfoot Creek. 

An alternate route from White- 
horse to Alaska passes through Daw- 
son City and is a rewarding experi- 
ence. The famed center of the Klon- 


dike Gold Rush has many reminders 
of this earlier time. You'll see the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, the Nug- 
get Dance Hall, the ruins of Klon- 
dike City and the old Northwest 
Mounted Police Barracks. You can 
visit the placer workings in the 
Klondike River Valley, or climb the 
mountain known as Midnight Dome 
for a spectacular panoramic view of 
the region. 

In Dawson and Whitehorse, visi- 
tors shop for such delightful handi- 
craft items as delicate ivory carvings, 
jewelry fabricated from raw gold 
panned in nearby creeks, or unusual 
pieces of Indian beadwork. Hotels, 
stores, meals, gas, oil and repairs are 
available at convenient stops along 
the entire route, and if you like to 


From Alaska Highway's end at Fairbanks, auto travelers can take Steese Highway to view 
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camp out there’s plenty of oppor- 
tunity. / 

Mile O at Dawson Creek, B. C., 
with population at 7,531, has the 
Windsor Hotel with 80 rooms, 60 
baths and rates at $3.50 to $4.50 
single, $5.00 to $12.00 double. It is a 
neat hotel with comfortable rooms, 
has rental radios, and a dining room 
that serves the best meals in town. 
There is also a tavern and space for 
free parking. 

At Mile 300 at Fort Nelson, B.C., 
you'll find the Fort Nelson Hotel, 
with 43 rooms, singles at $3.25 to 
$7.50, doubles $6.00 to $9.50. It has 
good rooms, most with baths, and a 
coffee shop and beverage room. 

Mile 496 at Laird River, B.C., has 
the Laird River Hotel with fifteen 
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rooms. Singles are $3.50, doubles 
$5.00 to $8.50. This is the only hotel 
available here. Mile 804 marks the 
Teslin Lake Motel with eleven 
rooms from $3.00 to $5.00 for sin- 
gles, $5.00 to $8.00 for doubles. Gas, 
oil, and minor repairs are available 
here. 

At Whitehorse—Mile 918—is the 
new Taku Hotel and the well- 
known Whitehorse Inn with good 
accommodations, cafe and cocktail 
lounge, and singles at $6.00 to $7.00, 
doubles $8.00 to $10.00. 

Mile 1221, at the Alaska border, 
presents the Scotty Creek Lodge 
with 26 rooms. Rates are $4.00 sin- 
gle, $6.00 to $8.00 double. This 
lodge offers pleasant accommoda- 
tions, central showers, coffee shop, 


* midnight sun June 21-22 or fly to Pt. Barrow where phenomenon lasts as long as 84 days. 


cocktail lounge, and gas and oil. 

Mile 1428 is Delta Junction, Alas- 
ka, which is the junction of Alaska 
and Richardson Highways. The 
Bay's Hotel here has twenty rooms, 
all with bath, at $5.00 single, $10.00- 
$12.00 double. Very comfortable, it 
has coffee shop and bar. 

Mile 1523 at Fairbanks, the end of 
the journey, is where you'll find the 
Nordale Hotel. Rates are $6.00 to 
$8.00 single, $7.00 to $13.00 double. 
This is a good hotel with 120 pleas- 
ant rooms, all with private or con- 
necting baths, some with radio. 

Fairbanks is the leader of the 
placer mining industry. Situated 
near the geographical center of 
Alaska, it is the northern terminus 
of the Alaska Railroad and of the 
Richardson Highway which con- 
nects with Valdez and the Glenn 
Highway (to Anchorage) . It is the 
southern terminus of the Steese 
Highway, which runs to Circle on 
the Yukon River, and is the only 
road leading to the summits which 
afford an unobstructed view of the 
midnight sun which may be seen on 
June 21-22. 

A major commercial aviation cen- 
ter, the city has international service 
as well as airlines covering most of 
Alaska. Ladd Air Force base adjoins 
Fairbanks, and Eielson Air Force 
Base is 26 miles southeast. 

Annual events here include the 
famed Golden Days commemorat- 
ing the July 22 gold strike in 1902 
and held the third weekend in July, 
the Midnight Sun Baseball Game 
beginning at 10:00 p.m. on June 21 
and played without artificial lights, 
and the Tanana Valley Fair held in 
mid-August. 

Mount McKinley National Park 
is reached by a three-and-a-half-hour 
railroad trip or by road via the 
Richardson and Denali Highways. 
Tanana River excursions on the 
sternwheeler Discovery are sched- 
uled regularly in summer at Fair- 
banks. The Hospitality Booth At 
First and Cushman streets supplies 
information about the attractions 
in the area. 

Special tourist flights above the 
Arctic Circle are available from 
Fairbanks during the summer 
months via the Wien Airlines. An 
Arctic Coast tour includes an over- 
night stop at the Eskimo town of 
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Kotzebue, meals, ground transporta- 
tion, skin boat ride, Eskimo dances 
and a stop at Nome for $138.00. 
Fare for a two-day, all-expense tour 
to Point Barrow is also $138.00. A 
one-day tour to Fort Yukon is 
$34.50. And a three-day Arctic coast 
tour with overnight stops at Nome 
and Kotzebue is $158.50. All fares 
are plus tax. 


The University of Alaska, north- . 


ern-most university in the world, 
and its farm experiment station are 
located at College, five miles from 
Fairbanks. The University’s student 
union building was the scene of 
Alaska’s constitutional convention 
in 1955 and has since been renamed 
Constitution Hall in honor of the 
occasion. ‘The University museum, 
open daily from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p-m., contains interesting exhibits 
of Indian and Eskimo arts and 
crafts. 

The trip to Alaska, covering ap- 
proximately 2,350 miles between the 
United States border and Fairbanks, 
requires a minimum of eight days 
from Great Falls, Montana, or 
Seattle, Washington, under normal 
road conditions. An estimated ex- 
pense for two adults making a one- 
way, eight-day trip from the U.S. 
border to Fairbanks is $235. This 
allows $75.00 for lodgings, $80.00 
for meals and $80.00 for gas and oil 
(300 miles a day) . It does not allow 
for emergencies or delays. The 
motorist’s money will buy only what 
is available—extremely modest ac- 
commodations and very plain fare. 

‘Two items not to forget are a first 
aid kit and sun glasses. Tourists 
may also wish to take cigarettes with 
them as American cigarettes are 
somewhat higher in Canada. It is 
also advisable to carry a_ small 
amount of canned food. However, 
Canadian customs prohibits entry 
of more than a two-day food supply. 
Ten free campgrounds have been 
established in the Yukon for the con- 
venience of those equipped for 
camping. It has in addition an area 
for the erection of tents, the 
grounds providing cooking and din- 
ing shelters equipped with stoves 
and tables. 

It is suggested that the motorist 
take the following on the trip: Two 
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mounted spare tires (preferably 
6-ply nylon) and tubes, fuel pump, 
spark plugs, fan belt, light fuses, 
cold-patch tube repair kit and 
pump, car tools, a fire extinguisher, 
a tow rope or cable, and an extra 
coil condenser. Although gas sta- 
tions are at frequent intervals, a five- 
gallon can of gasoline will serve to 
supply peace of mind. 

Duty-free articles which may be 
brought into Canada are personal 
belongings, sporting goods (up to 
50 rounds of ammunition), up to 
50 cigars, 200 cigarettes, two pounds 
of tobacco, 40 ounces of alcohol, 
cameras (up to six rolls of film per 
person) and a 300-mile supply of 
gasoline and oil. 

Rifles, shotguns and fishing tackle 
may be entered without special per- 
mit. Visitors must provide customs 
with a description of such equip- 
ment and serial numbers of guns. 
Such permission does not give the 
right to hunt or fish. For regulations 
governing fishing and hunting, non- 
residents should contact the game 
commissioner of the province where 
they expect to .stay. Non-resident 
fishing licenses are $7.00 in British 
Columbia and $2.00 in the Yukon 
Territory and may be obtained from 
the local game and police authori- 
ties. Special regulations may apply 
in some instances. 

Standard Oil and Chevron credit 
cards are the only such cards usable 
the entire length of the highway. 
Gulf cards are accepted by B/A, a 
Canadian afhliate, about halfway 
through the Yukon. ‘Texaco prod- 
ucts are not available north of Low- 
er Post, B. C. Gasoline prices vary, 
with a noted increase as the center 
of the highway is approached. 

Tourists are now pouring more 
gold into Alaska than miners are 
digging out of the Yukon lodes. In 
fact, the tourist business in this new 
state of the Union may be Alaska’s 
top revenue within a few years. Be- 
fore the crush increases, you'll find 
the Alaska Highway has all the in- 
gredients required for a memorable 
vacation—miles of spectacular scen- 
ery, fish and game in abundance, 
and good accommodations dotted at 
convenient intervals. And it’s an 
adventure route that will take you 
to the top of the world, America’s 
star addition: Alaska. @ 


HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY R. G. SHERMAN 


HUGIAK, Alaska, -4s really a 
Cc community rather than a 
town. Its rather startling di- 
mensions are fifteen miles long by 
two miles wide, the legal boundaries 
of the school district. It lies astride 
the Glenn Highway, a connecting 
link in the Alaska Highway, twenty 
miles from Anchorage. At its back 
rise the Chugach Mountains, which 
are impressively lovely under all 
weather conditions. 

The Indians in the area were im- 
pressed by them, too, giving them 
the name Chugach which means 
“Place of All Places.” There is some 
local question that this is the exact 
translation, and there are no Indian 
authorities around now to answer 
the question, but all agree that 
Chugach is a term of high praise. 

Anyway, the man who did the 
original survey of the territory that _ 
is now occupied by the community — | 
prided himself on his fancy hand- 
writing. The map makers had difh- 
culty translating his swirls and 
spirals and came out with the spell- 
ing Chugiak instead of Chugach, 
despite the adjacent mountains. @ 


Nore: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the deri- 
vation of place: names, Address: — 
TRAVEL, 50; West 57th Street, New ~ 
York 19, N. ¥. Unaccepted submis- — 
sions cannot be acknowledged or 
yelurned. @ 
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Pizza-shaped Eskimo drums pound out tribal 
rhythms for dance by parka-clad trio of girls. 


Preliminary twirl begins fancy sequence of 
rope tricks under judges’ discriminating gaze. 
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Both feet must touch target simultaneously to 
score in this spine-twisting bit of acrobatics. 
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Having crossed finish line, gunny-sack 
racers happily fumble to free themselves. 


Nome is free of ice June-Nov., free with 
ice cream for kids every Fourth of July. 


Umiak paddlers scoot along tiny port's 
seawall in rugged race reserved for men. 
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HISTORIC 
AMERICAN 
HOMES 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


N RIVER plantations, forested re- 

treats, adobe structures, baronial 

manors or ancient dwellings now 
hemmed by city office buildings, by- 
gone eras live on in houses of history 
that are America’s most worthy 
travel attractions. There are houses 
where noted authors wrote their 
books, palatial mansions in which 
financiers “lived like kings, large 
estates that saw statesmen plotting 
America’s destiny, homes where 
Presidents spent their boyhood days 
or retired in later years from public 
life, or frontier habitations in which 
Spanish grandees lorded over vassal- 
like compatriots. 

As there are several hundred fine 
historic homes throughout the U.S., 
it’s simple to inspect one or more on 
any trip even though the best selec- 
tion is located in the East. A tip, 
though: fascinating as old home ex- 
ploring can be, it also tends to get 
repetitious and boring if you in- 
clude too many sites on any one 
vacation. Treat yourself to a change 
of pace and spice such sightseeing 
with recreation and other forms of 
travel fun. 

Of the many possibilities, about 
two score of these venerable struc- 
tures stand out above others. De- 
scriptions in capsule form follow— 
as suggestions on your next trip. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Wadsworth-Longfellow House, Port- 
land, Maine. The first two stories of 
this stout New England home date 
from 1785. While there are furni- 
ture and belongings of both the 
Wadsworth and Longfellow fami- 


Monticello at Charlottesville, Va., was labor 
of love for its architect-owner, Jefferson. 
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lies, records and possessions of the 
noted poet Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, who once lived here, are 
the prime attributes. Open 9:30- 
4:30 daily except holidays from mid- 
~ June to mid-September. Admission: 
40 cents for adults. 


Paul Revere House, Boston, Mass. 
Built some 100 years before the 
noted Revolutionary War patriot 
purchased it in 1770, this is the 
Hub’s oldest home. It’s been re- 
stored and furnished as it was in 
Revere’s day and _ glows with 
Colonial authenticity. Open ‘week- 
days except holidays from 10:00 to 
4:00. Admission: 25 cents for adults. 


Antiquarian House, Concord, Mass. 
Hoary and homey—that’s this early 
American domicile having seven- 
teen rooms furnished with antiques 
dating from 1685. Among other 
sights, look at the Thoreau Room, 
a replica of Emerson’s study with 
original furnishings, a lantern that 
hung in the belfry of Boston’s Old 
North Church on the night Revere 
made his famous ride, and a dio- 
rama of the battle at Concord. Open 
mid-April to mid-November. Ad- 
mission: 50 cents for adults. 


The Wayside, Concord, Mass. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne only owned one 
house during his life—and this is it. 
It has other literary associations, 
however, as it was also the girlhood 
home of Louisa May Alcott and 
later of Margaret Sidney, creator of 
the Five Little Peppers books. Open 
mid-April to late November. Adult 
admission: 50 cents. 


Lincoln's home in Springfield, Ill, has seven- 
foot sofa long-legged Emancipator had built. 
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House of the Seven Gables, Salem, Mass. 
Hawthorne again is associated with 
a near-Boston habitation—this time 
not only as the building takes its 
name from his story but also because 
it contains some of the author’s 
relics and a secret passageway. It was 
built in 1668. Open 10:00-5:00 daily 
except Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Adult admission: 75 cents. 
Note: both the Derby House and 
Ropes Memorial are top-notch ex- 
amples of eighteenth-century mer- 
chant homes and are worth touring 
while you’re in Salem. 


The Adams Houses, Quincy, Mass. 
Two seventeenth and one eight- 
eenth-century homes—all fairly close 
together—are associated with Amer- 
ica’s second and sixth Presidents and 
and other members of the Adams 
family. The John Adams House at 
129 Franklin Street, birthplace of 
the second Chief Executive, was 
constructed in 1675. Some twelve 
years older is the John Quincy 
Adams House at 13 Franklin St., 
where the sixth President was born. 
The Adams National Historic Site, 
135 Adams St., dates from 1731 and 
was the family domicile for 139 
years. All three places are furnished 
with antique or original relics and 
contain family heirlooms. Admis- 
sions vary from 25 cents to 50 cents, 
and mid-April through October are 
the usual open dates. 


The Breakers, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. The grand era of the opulent 
1800s, when financial rulers built 
king-size mansions, lives on in this 
adaptation of a sixteenth-century 


Italian palace built for Cornelius 
Vanderbilt in 1895. Rich paneling, 
fireplaces, mosaic work and carved 
stone—some of it imported intact 
from Europe—decorate the home, 
which is called the town’s most mag- 
nificent summer estate. Season for 
touring is May to November, ad- 
mission $1.60 for adults. 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC 


The Hudson River Valley, espe- 
cially, is studded with a coronet of 
historic homes ranging all the way 
from those built by early Dutch 
patroons to elegant mansions con- 
structed by industrial tycoons. Some 
of these—like Vanderbilt Mansion 
National Historic Site in Hyde Park 
and the Ogden Mills Home north of 
Poughkeepsie with their costly and 
rare furnishings—not only reflect the 
extravagant 1890s but also are 
among the most salient homes in 
America. These two places in par- 
ticular, even though they seem to 
duplicate each other and The 
Breakers, should not be missed. Full 
of grandeur they also—paradoxical- 
ly—make you glad for the more com- 
fortable chairs and beds of today’s 
homes. 


Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hyde 
Park, New York. A span of less than 
25 years may not exactly be in the 
historic category, but FDR’s home 
is already a part of America’s heri- 
tage. Now a National Historic Site, 
the formal-looking house, built in 
1826 and remodeled several times 
since then, is a grand estate reflect- 
ing gracious living of a rapidly van- 
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ishing era. As in the case of the adja- 
cent Library, it’s full of reminders 
ol the Chief Executive who died on 
the eve of triumph in World War 
If. Both the home and library are 
open 10:00-5:00 daily except Mon- 
day for a 25 cents admission fee. 


Van Cortlandt Manor, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Among some 100 
historic homes in New York alone, 
this major site was opened June 18 
this year after extensive restoration 
to maintain authentic beauty and 
atmosphere of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury manor house and its adjacent 
ferry house, gardens, etc. Experts de- 
duce that construction first started 
on the site in 1680, and it is part of 
the Sleepy Hollow Restorations pro- 
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Kenmore, Fredericksburg, Va., 
colonial home built in 1752 
is maintained in top condi- 
tion, provides visitors with 
snack of tea, gingerbread 
made to old recipe, served in 
snug kitchen pictured below. 


gram which includes Sunnyside and 
Philipsburg Manor. It is open daily, 
9:00-5:00. 


Sunnyside, ‘Tarrytown, New York. 
Edging the Hudson River and sur- 
rounded by lovely grounds shaded 
by lofty trees, this restored estate of 
Washington Irving is a glowing trib- 
ute to the author who made the 
legendary tales of the region world- 
famous. Both exterior and interior 
are loaded with architectural fan- 
cies, and rooms are full of furniture, 
rare manuscripts, personal belong- 
ings and other items displayed in a 
manner that seems to await the 
writer’s return. It’s open daily, 
10:00-5:00, at $1.00 for adults. 


Philipsburg Manor, North ‘Tarrytown, 


New York. This picturesquely sit- 
uated Dutch manor closed tempo- 
rarily June 1 for extensive archeo- 
logical explorations by the Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations organization, 
and is not expected to open again 
for at least six months, possibly a 
full year. 


Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New 
York: This section of upstate New 
York—focal point for baseball fans 
as Cooperstown also is the site of the 
National Baseball Museum and 
Hall of Fame—is one,,of the most 
winsome in the East. It is the locale 
for the Glimmerglass tales of James 
Fenimore Cooper, and the stately 
Fenimore House contains a wealth 
of memorabilia connected with the 
author. It also has a Hall of Life 
Masks containing some of the few 
genuine facial reproductions of fa- 
mous early Americans. The home is 
open year-round and admission is 
75 cents for adults. You might pre- 
fer the money-saving combination 
ticket, however, that lets you into 
the Farmer’s Museum and Baseball 
Museum, too. sf 


Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Some authorities gloss over Miss 
Betsy’s role in creating the first offi- 
cial American flag, but we side with 
the believers—if for no other reason 
than that it had to be created some- 
where and this is as likely a spot as 
any. The date was 1776—a year prior 
to the official adoption by Congress 
of the banner as the approved na- 
tional flag. The home, somewhat 
lost amid Philadelphia’s crowded 
streets, now is restored and fur- 
nished in keeping with a middle 
class eighteenth-century dwelling. 
Except for Christmas, it’s open, 
daily, 10:00-4:30, without charge. 


The White House, Washington, D.C. 
Though a few of the nation’s Presi- 
dents missed living in this execu- 
tive’s mansion, the White House 
certainly is one of the country’s fore- 
most historic homes. Renovated sev- 
eral times, it has been the site of 
many international functions as 
well as the abode of national leaders 
and their families.eYou can visit, 
without charge, parts of the ground 
and first floors from ten to noon any 
day from Tuesday through Satur- 
day, holidays excepted. 
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Custis-Lee Mansion, in Arlington, Na- 
tional Cemetery, Virginia. The last 
resting place for national military 
heroes may seem an odd locale for 
an historic home, but this National 
Park Service site quietly dissoci- 
ates itself from such sombre sur- 
roundings. Overlooking both Wash- 
ington and the Potomac River, the 
present estate was begun in 1802. 
Though both the Custis and Lee 
families are connected with the 
property, it’s now more of a shrine 
to the memory of General and Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee. Six of their seven 
children were born here, and the 
playroom with nostalgic toys points 
this up. The entire estate—from old 
slave quarters to some of the origi- 
nal furnishings—is a tourist's de- 
light. Except for Christmas, the 
home is open year-round for a 25 
cents admission fee. 


Shirley and Berkeley Plantations, near 
Charles City, Va. Of almost a half- 
dozen venerable plantations along 
the James River between Williams- 
burg and Richmond, these two 
early-day domains remain stellar at- 
tractions. Shirley—owned by the 
Carter family since the Seventeenth 
Century—was built about 1723, and 
boasts of a carved walnut stairway 
with no visible means of support, 
beautiful interior and reminders of 
the Lee family. Berkeley, the ances- 
tral home of the two Harrison Pres- 
idents, was erected in 1726. Both 
Revolutionary and Civil War troops 
inundated the place but restoration 
has obliterated the scars, and the 
plantation today is full of period 
mood and furnishings. Either site 
may be seen for $1.00 per adult, 
year-round. 


Mount Vernon, Virginia. Of all Coloni- _ 


al homes, this estate of George Wash- 
ington overlooking the Potomac 
River some sixteen miles south of 
the nation’s capital is perhaps the 
best known. [See At Home with 
Washington, TRAvEL, Feb., 1959| 
The white-columned portico com- 
mands an impressive view of the 
river beyond its pleasant lawns, and 
the tomb of the general and his wife 


lie a short distance from the house. 


_ The site is open all-year, and ad- 


mission is 50 cents. 
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Kenmore, Fredericksburg, Va. This 
Colonial home of Col. Fielding 
Lewis, built in 1752, is one of the 
most gracious in the U.S. Exquisite 
plaster decorations beautify the 
ceilings and mantelpieces, and 
eighteenth-century antiques furnish 
the rooms. Extra treat is a serving 
in the kitchen of tea and ginger- 
bread made from Mary Washing- 
ton’s recipe. It is open daily except 
Dec. 25, 26 and Jan. 1, 2. Admission, 
including the snack, is 60 cents for 
adults. You may also wish to visit 
the Mary Washington House nearby 
which was once connected with Ken- 
more via boxwood-lined paths. 


Gunston Hall, north of Woodbridge, 
Va. This red-brick structure on the 
Potomac River is a fine Georgian- 
style Colonial home surrounded by 
large boxwood hedges and lovely 
gardens. It was built by George 
Mason, one-of the framers of the 
U.S. Constitution, about 1755. Par- 
ticularly outstanding are the wood 
carvings in the Palladian and Chi- 
nese Chippendale rooms. Open 
daily except Christmas, 9:30-5:00, 
adult admission is 50 cents. 


Governor's Palace, Williamsburg, Va. 
The superb restoration program 
that marks Colonial Williamsburg 
shows off many stand-out buildings 
including homes like the Wythe 
House and Brush-Everard House. 
But the kingpin of all Colonial 
homes in Virginia is this re-creation 
of the royal governor’s headquar- 
ters, first built in 1720. Costumed 
hostesses show you through the 
structure with its richly furnished 
rooms, and in the scullery someone 
makes candles in old-time fashion. 
The entire effect of the large red- 
brick building, formal gardens and 
other features, is nothing less than 
imposing. The palace and grounds 
are open daily except Christmas, 
with admission $1.50 for adults, but 
you ll do better to buy the economi- 
cal combination ticket which lets 
you go through all.the restored ex- 
hibition buildings for $3.00. 

Stratford Hall, Stratford, Va. Here, 
on a wooded bluff above the Po- 
tomac, stands another famed eight- 
eenth-century plantation, the ances- 
tral home of the Lee family. Built 
about 1727 by the colony’s first na- 
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tive-born governor, it’s now restored 
and furnished with pre-1800 an- 
tiques. A taste of bygone plantation 
life comes in seeing the grist mill 
operating and how hams are cured, 
and in eating a_plantation-style 
luncheon during summer months. 
Open, except Christmas, 9:00-5:00 
at 75 cents for adults. 


Monticello, Charlottesville, Va. This 
is one of the most photographed 
homes in America. If you can’t re- 
member what it looks like, turn over 
a Jefferson nickel and there it is. 
The main house is loaded with Jef- 
ferson-invented gadgets and relics 
of the great statesman, and the 
grounds of the shrine are exceed- 
ingly pretty. Plan to spend time here 
even though the Colonial-garbed 
hostesses have a tendency to rush 
you through. Open 8:00-5:00 daily. 
Admission: 90 cents for adults. 


Orton Plantation, Orton, North Caro- 
lina. If you think of the Deep South 
and its homes in terms of moss- 
draped trees, magnolias and bloom- 
ing azaleas and camellias, then the 
image bursts into life here. The 
mansion is considered one of Amer- 
ica’s choicest examples of pure 
Colonial design, and the gardens are _ 
famous for their beauty. Admission 
is $1.00-$1.50, with the higher price 
during the January-April bloom 
period. 


Owens-Thomas House, Savannah, Geor- 
gia. William Jay was brought all the 
way from England to design and 
build this Regency-style domicile 
where Lafayette was a guest in 1825. 
The house is now more of a muse- 
um—with period antiques and such 
appendages as a formal garden, 
servants quarters and _ carriage 
house. Open daily, various hours, 
except during August and on major 
holidays. Admission is $1.00 for 
adults. 


First White House of the Confederacy, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Jefferson 
Davis and his family lived here when 
the city was the capital of the Con- 
federate States. The home now con- 
tains mementoes of the Confed- 
eracy’s only President as well as 
Civil War relics. Open 9:00-4:40 
daily, without charge. 


Thomas A. Edison Winter Home, Fort 
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Myers, Florida. The noted inventor 
spent his winters here from 1886 to 
1931, and conducted many of his ex- 
periments at the site. His laboratory 
and workshops are open, and four- 
teen acres of gardens comprise a 
botanical wonderland of rare flora 
from all over the world. Open 9:00- 
4:00 daily except Christmas. Adult 
admission is $1.00. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Lawnfield, Mentor, Ohio. The home 
of James A. Garfield now is pre- 
served as a memorial to the twenti- 
eth President. Many of his personal 
belongings are on view, as well as a 
small building used as a campaign 
office in 1880, and a replica of the 
log cabin in which he was born. Sea- 
son is May to November, admission 
is 50 cents. 


Shandy Hall, Unionville, Ohio. One 
of the Buckeye State’s oldest homes, 
this abode for the Alexander Har- 
per family is a seventeen-room 
mansion furnished in early period 
style. Notable is the banquet room 
with its imported French panel pa- 
pering. Closed Mondays, open 10:00- 
5:00 from May to November. Ad- 
mission: 50 cents. 


James F. D. Lanier State Memorial, Mad- 
ison, Indiana. The quiet dignity of 
a mid-nineteenth-century Ohio Riv- 
er estate survives in this attractive 
home of a pioneer banker who 
helped finance the state during Civil 
War difficulties. Visiting hours are 
9:00-4:30 daily. Admission: 25 cents. 


Ulysses S$. Grant Home, Galena, 
Illinois. When the conquering gen- 
eral returned to Galena after the 
Civil War, townsfolk presented him 
with this two-story brick house in 
appreciation of his leadership. The 
home is maintained as if the Grants 
were still living.there, and contains 
many of the President’s belongings, 
including the silver and china his 
family used in the White House. 
Open, without charge, 9:00-5:00 
daily except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day. 


Lincoln Home, Springfield, Illinois. 
During his lifetime, Lincoln owned 
only one domicile—this one, pur- 
chased by the President in 1844. It’s 
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preserved in its near-original condi- 
tion with both authentic and repro- 
duced furnishings. Hours are the 
same as for the Grant home in 
Galena. 


Villa Louis, Prairie du Chien, Wiscon- 
sin. Some 115 years ago a fur trader, 
Col. H. L. Dousman, built this man- 
sion that somewhat resembles one 
large box sitting atop another. The 
interior is practically unchanged 
with original lace curtains, carpets, 
crystal chandeliers, rare books and 
other furnishings. Other structures 
on the estate reflect life in the pio- 
neer period when the community 
was a military outpost. Season is 
May to Noy., 9:00-5:00 daily. Adult 
admission: 50 cents. 


Federal Hill, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Better known as My Old Kentucky 
Home, this state shrine—the old 
Judge John Rowan estate begun in 
1795—was the birthplace of Stephen 
Foster’s famous song by that name. 
Many other international dignitar- 
ies visited the place, though, and 
the site is full of nostalgic memories. 
It’s open year-round for 60 cents per 
adult. 


The Hermitage, east of Nashville, 
Tenn. The present brick mansion— 
the last form of several previous 
Hermitages—remains as it was when 
Andrew Jackson died there in 1845. 
Almost all the known personal pos- 
sessions of the President and his wife 
are housed here. Both aré buried in 
the garden that Mrs. Jackson 
planned. Open daily, adult admis- 
sion is 50 cents. 


Afton Villa, north of St. Francisville, 
Louisiana. Designed after a French 
villa and reached via a winding, live 
oak-lined drive, this mid-nineteenth- 
century plantation is an impressive 
dwelling amid acres of landscaped 
azalea and camellia gardens. Un- 
usual are the Dresden handpainted 
door knobs, a hand-carved stairway 
lighted by stained glass windows, 
and an unsupported spiral staircase. 
Open daily, 9:00-5:00. Admission: 
$1.00. 

Mention of two other locales in 
the Central States should be made 
since both boast of several historic 
homes. One is Greenfield Village in 
Dearborn, Mich., where the houses 
have been moved from their original 


sites. The other is Natchez, Miss., 
noted for its annual pilgrimage to 
an alluring array of lovely planta- 
tions and gardens. 


WESTERN STATES 


Spanish Governor's Palace, San An- 
tonio, Texas. One of several such 
places in the old Spanish West, this 
eighteenth- century house is delight- 
fully rewarding as it’s been restored 
to its original appearance. That 
means good glimpses of the quaint 
kitchen that’s still sometimes used, 
and the hand-made doors and furni- 
ture fashioned from materials im- 
ported from Spain. Open daily, ad- 
mission is 15 cents. 


Healy House, Leadville, Colorado. 
Though more of a museum, this 
house on a hill overlooking down- 
town Leadville gives an example of 
life in the 1870-80 bonanza mining 
era. Even more revealing is the 
Dexter Cabin in the same yard 
which looks like a rough log cabin 
on the outside but has inlaid wood- 
work, hardwood floors and other 
early comforts ordered by one of the 
state’s early millionaires. Both 
places are open daily, 9:00-4: a, 
from June to October. 


Bower Mansion, Reno, Nev. Another 
bonanza king’s mansion, purchased 
with profits from the fabulous 
Comstock Lode, shows a European 
influence in its furnishings. It cost 
almost half a million dollars—typi- 
cal of the money spent in those days 
by mushrooming millionaires. 


Vallejo Home State Historical Monu- 
ment, Sonoma, Calif. Former Mexi- 
can general Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo, who founded the town in 


1835, made the frame structure his © 


residence for some 40 years. ‘Today, 
beautiful magnolia, olive and citrus 
trees, flowers and gardens surround 
the site, anda Swiss chalet contains 
relics of the military leader. Open 
daily, 10:00-5:00, free. 


Will Rogers Home, near Los Angeles, 
Calif. Perhaps the famous humorist 
isn’t exactly in the realm of the his- 
toric yet, but his ranch is full of 
treasured articles of the past and 
vividly shows his varied worldly in- 
terest. It’s now the center of a 186- 
acre state park. Open daily, 9:00- 
5:00, for 25 cents. 
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Popular Little Colonel books were written in this quiet old Kentucky home. 


AST OF Louisville, and just off 
the beaten track between that 
Kentucky metropolis and Cin- 

cinnati, lies the Land of the Little 
Colonel—which, “like all Gaul, is 
divided into three parts; one lies in 
the State of Kentucky, one in the 
County of Imagination, and one in 
the dear demesne of memory.” That 
description is by Annie Fellows 
Johnston, creator of the Little Colo- 
nel series of books which have been 
read and loved by young people 
since the turn-of-the-century years. 
_, In 1929, not long before her death 
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BY LEE HEIMAN 


-in the quaint village of Pewee Val- 


ley, where the real-life counterparts 
of her storybook characters lived 
and where her scenes were laid, Mrs: 
Johnston used her description of 
the Land of the Little Colonel ina 
book of that name which was her 
autobiography. Today, ‘to the vil- 
lage where Mrs. Johnston lived and 
wrote come annually hundreds of 
men and women, most of them mid- 
dle-aged or even somewhat on the 
elderly side, with a desire to see the 


ground trod by their childhood 
heroes and heroines. 

The house once occupied by the 
author still stands with hardly a 
change. And her writing room up- 
stairs has been kept just as it was 
when she left it. Her stepdaughter 
sees to that. She is Miss Mary John- 
ston, now 86 years old, white-haired, 
alert and always happy to greet a 
visitor. 

Pewee Valley, happily, is un- 
touched by commercialism. Miss 
Johnston greets a stranger in the 
same way and spirit that she wel- 
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«The Beeches. 
. The Locust. 
. The real Little Colonel's former home. 


. Clovercroft. 


. The real Little Colonel's present home. 


. Tuliphurst. 

. Confederate Hill. 

. Confederate cemetery. 

. Long Run Baptist Church, 


10. Farmington. 
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11. Zachary Taylor National Cemetery. 
12. Zachary Taylor homestead. 

13. George Rogers Clark's last home. 
14. Wolf Pen Mill. 

15. Rob Morris home. 

16. D. W. Griffith memorial. 

17. Duncan Memorial Chapel. 


18. Westport. 


19. Orchard-grass country. 


20. Oxmoor. 
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comes a neighbor. As beech saplings — 


fill her yard, the Johnston home has 
been called The Beeches for 60 years 
or more. 

While The Beeches remains as a 
shrine to the life and times of the 
Little Colonel and author Annie 
Fellows Johnston, it might also be 
considered a shrine. to stepmothers 
in general, for of hers Miss Mary 


Johnston has this to say: “She was — 


the sweetest, most wonderful person 
I have ever known.” 

Miss Mary disclaims any ability 
to write, herself, but isshappy in the 
knowledge that she is the step- 
daughter of a writer of such ability 
that her stories are acknowledged to 


have changed hundreds of young q 


lives for the better. Little Colonel 
books are still in print, some of the 
more popular stories having been re- 
printed 50 or more times. 

Just as The Beeches stands in the 
midst of its beech trees, so the locust 
trees grow on the nearby grounds of 
The Locust where, in the stories, the 
Little Colonel lived with her grand- 
father. 

A tree-lined drive takes you back 
to the house called The Locust, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Carl Martin re- 
side. Nearly twenty years ago they 
bought this fine old home, when one 
of the front rooms was being used 
for the storage of hay. The Locust 
has acquired again, inside and out, 
the flavor of the days of the Little 
Colonel, when it was described by 
Mrs. Johnston in her books as “the 
gayest residence in town.” The Mar- 
tins have performed an almost un- 
believable job of restoration. Gra- 
cious hosts, the Martins will be glad 
for you to look around—as many do 
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each year—to see the Little Colonel’s.. 


grapevine swing and wishing well, 
still there in the yard. The bedroom 
used by the Little Colonel is on the 
second floor, and there Mrs. Martin 
keeps her collection of antique dolls. 
In a white frame house a short 
distance away the real-life counter- 
part of the Little Colonel once lived. 
That was little Hattie Cochran, still 
living today but maintaining her 
residence in Louisville. The home 
in Pewee Valley is now occupied by 
Mrs. Henry Traband and _ her 
daughter, Mrs. Adeline Heller. 


Near the old brick railroad sta- - 


tion in the middle of Pewee Valley 
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stands Clovercroft, the house once 
occupied by possibly America’s first 
great woman photographer—Miss 
Kate Matthews, whose sentimental 
photography of a half century or 
more ago, including pictures of the 


~ Little Colonel characters, appeared 


in national magazines and drew 
wide attention. Her house and 
grounds, which had fallen into dis- 


repair in the final years of her life, 
_ are in process of restoration. 


Miss Matthews made photographs 
of all Little Colonel characters, and 
her portrait of the Little Colonel 


' herself in a tricorn hat is accepted 


today as sort of an “official’’ picture. 
A greatly enlarged reproduction of 
the portrait, for example, hangs on 
the wall of the Little Colonel Play- 
house, the Pewee Valley theater of 
an amateur dramatic group which 
through its name and activities helps 
carry on the Little Colonel tradi- 
tion. 

The present-day boundary of the 
Land of the Little Colonel extends 
on into the eastern section of Louis- 
ville, nearly fifteen miles away, 
where lives the Little Colonel now— 
Hattie Cochran, who grew up, mar- 
ried and became Mrs. Albert C. 
Dick. This charming, soft-spoken 
woman is known today for her wit 
and is reputed to “‘set one of the best 
tables in Louisville.” In recent years 
she has still autographed books— 
even whole sets of them, some sent 
to her from far away. 

Although it has lost Mrs. Dick to 
its metropolitan neighbor, Pewee 
Valley still boasts a population of 
some 750—at least 250 more than in 
the years when Mrs. Johnston was 
writing of the Little Colonel’s ad- 
ventures. Smith’s Station—a large 
family of Smiths lived nearby—was 
the unimaginative name the rail- 
road had given the little community 
nearly 100 years ago. That didn’t 
suit poet-essayist-grammarian Noble 
Butler, and as he sat in the yard of 
his cottage in the village—where he 
found peace and quiet in the eve- 
nings after his teaching duties in 
Louisville—he noted the abundance 
of songbirds and he hit upon what 
he knew was a better name. So it was 
that when the town became incorpo- 
rated it was under the name Pewee 

_,Valley—not because of its tiny popu- 
lation but because it is a favorite 
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home of the phoebe bird, known 
familiarly as the pewee for the sound 
of its song. 

Pewee Valley’s greatest claim to 
fame, however, was under an alias— 
“Lloydsboro,” which was the name 
by which it served as the locale for 
the Little Colonel stories. 

It’s easy to picture old Noble But- 
ler sitting in his yard thinking of a 
poetic name for Smith’s Station be- 
cause the house is still there. In the 
last couple of years the property— 
known through the years as Tulip- 
hurst—has been restored at a cost of 
several thousand dollars. 

Pewee’s business area consists of 
only a handful of buildings and 
hasn’t changed much in the last half 
century. There is a modernistic 
doctor’s office, but it stands next 
door to the old-fashioned Town 
Hall with its unused one-cell jail. 
And the gasoline age finally brought 
a filling station to the center of town 
a year or so ago, but it adjoins the 
old blacksmith shop—now, of course, 
a garage. Dominating the midtown 
scene, the big railroad station, dedi- 
cated 90 years ago but used now for 
a small manufacturing operation, 
still stands despite many recent at- 
tempts by the town’s safety-minded 
moderns to have it razed, as the 
main highway through town must 
bend around it, the station having 
been there first, making a blind 
curve. 

A small wooded hill, also in mid- 
town, was the site of a 400-room ho- 
tel before the turn of the century, 
symbolizing Pewee Valley’s status as 
a resort center. Many Louisvillians 
had their palatial summer homes in 
the suburban village then—homes 
which since have been turned into 
year-round residences, those which 
haven't burned or lost out to the 


_ elements. The big hotel building it- 


self burned spectacularly one night 
about 40 years ago, but that was 
after it had served for twenty years 
as a home for old Confederate sol- 
diers. Part of the laundry building 
which remained after the fire has 
been incorporated into the modern 
residence of a dentist and his wife 
who call their property, appropri- 
ately, Confederate Hill. 

A mile away, at the edge of Pewee 
Valley, is Kentucky’s only Confeder- 
ate cemetery, occupying one corner 
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Tree-lined lane leads to house called The 
Locust, where Little Colonel lived, 
many mementoes may be seen. 


Pewee Valley, called Lloydsboro in Little 
Colonel stories, was named by owner 
of this recently-restored home. 
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of the shaded town cemetery. Graves 
of 313 Confederate soldiers are 
there. 

Two of the churches which date 
back to the town’s earliest days still 
maintain their original stone build- 
ings in settings of fine old trees 
which typify the Pewee Valley at- 
mosphere. The population is also 
served by other churches, some of 
which are in the more modern, un- 
incorporated community of Crest- 
wood, two miles to the northeast, 
which is the main commercial cen- 
ter for the area. 

There is nothing resembling a 
motel or hotel any closer to Pewee 
Valley than along the major U.S. 
highways which miss the village by 
several miles—U.S. 42 to the north, 
U.S. 60 to the south. Several good 
restaurants, featuring mostly mod- 
erate-priced meals, also are located 
on those highways, and there is one 
restaurant in  Crestwood—where 
country hams cured on the spot are 
served and sold. 

‘This area to the east of Louisville, 
within a few miles of Pewee Valley 
in one direction or another, is 
studded with other historical points 
of interest not connected with the 
Little Colonel tradition. Two of 
particular interest in 1959—the 
150th anniversary of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birth in a log cabin near 
Hodgenville, Ky., 50 miles south of 
Louisville—are Long Run Baptist 
Church and a fine old residence 
called Farmington. These two places 
involve, besides Lincoln, two other 
Presidents—Harry S. Truman and 
Thomas Jefferson—while a_ land- 
mark not far away is tied to the life 
of still another Chief Executive, 
Zachary ‘Taylor. 

Long Run Church was erected 
114 years ago over the grave of Lin- 
coln’s grandfather, who had lived 
near there, and in its very early days 
this church numbered among its 
members the two grandmothers and 
one of the grandfathers of Truman. 
There are efforts under way to make 


the still-used church building a ~ 


shrine. It is located on Long Run 
Road, a short distance north of U.S. 
Highway 60, about twelve miles east 
of Louisville. 

Farmington, on U.S. Highway 31, 
in the southeastern outskirts of 
Louisville, a century ago was the 
home of a good friend of Lincoln, 
and the man who was to become the 
Civil War President spent a great 
deal of time visiting there after he 
had moved to Illinois. The house, 
built in 1810, has been established 
as an authentic Thomas Jefferson 
design, and is one of great distinc- 
tion. Until last year privately occu- 
pied, it now is undergoing restora- 
tion and is being opened to the pub- 
lic this year. An old fort which once 
afforded protection from Indians 
for the white settlers stands in ruins 
on the property. 

Zachary Taylor National Ceme- 
tery, two miles east of Louisville 
on U.S. Highway 42, occupies 
ground which once was the Taylor 
homestead. A central drive leads to 
a 30-foot marble shaft erected as a 
memorial to Taylor, who is noted as 
much for being a hero of the Mexi- 
can War as for serving as President. 
The monument was placed there in 
1880, 30 years after Taylor’s burial 
in what first was the family ceme- 
tery. In the plot are 62 members of 
Taylor’s family, including his wife. 
The National Cemetery formed 
around this plot contains sixteen 


acres. Its gates are open daily from 


sunrise to sunset. 

Just west of the cemetery, a turn- 
off from U.S. 42 north onto Blan- 
kenbaker Lane takes the visitor to 
the Taylor homestead and the final 
home of another of history’s greats 
—George Rogers Clark, hero of the 
Northwest Territory. Neither place 
is open to the public, however. 

The Taylor Homestead, now sur- 
rounded by the modern houses of a 
subdivision, is designated by a metal 
marker on Blankenbaker Lane. The 
future President was nine months 
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old when his father brought the 


. family to this spot in the wilderness 


from Virginia in 1785 and built a 
log house. When the present two- 
and-a-half-story brick house was 
built a few years later, the log house 


| was moved to the rear to serve as 


slave quarters. Young Zachary went 
to school in a log cabin not far away. 

Locust Grove, final home of 
George Rogers Clark, is a mile far- 
ther along Blankenbaker ‘Lane. 
This. two-story brick residence, 
situated back of a stone fence, was 
built about 1790 by Clark’s brother- 
in-law. Clark was living alone across 
the Ohio River from Louisville, in 
retirement, when he suffered a 
stroke in 1809. One leg was ampu- 
tated afterward. He then went to 
Locust Grove to stay, and died 
there in 1818. 

Wolf Pen Mill is an interesting 
feature of a particularly scenic area 
of woods and ravines on Wolf Pen 
Road, which leads south from U.S. 
42 at a point about three miles 
northeast of Zachary Taylor Na- 
tional Cemetery. Old enough even 
back in 1844 that it had already 
fallen into disrepair, Wolf Pen Mill 
has been completely rebuilt. from 
the original parts after all these 
years and is again in operating con- 
dition. Its owner is Mrs. Robin 
Cooper, whose charming house, at 
the site, was once a pioneer log 
cabin. 

The Rob Morris Home in 
LaGrange, eleven miles east of 
Pewee Valley on State Highway 146, 
is of particular interest to members 
of the Order of the Eastern Star, for 
Rob Morris was the Order’s found- 
er, and here he lived and died. His 
home, off the highway and a block 
from the Courthouse square, is kept 
open to the public as a shrine, with- 
out admission charge. 

The David Wark Griffith Me- 
morial seven miles east of Pewee 
Valley on another state highway, 
No. 22, honors one of the all-time 
greats among motion-picture direc- 


tors, probably best known for his 
early-day epic, Birth of a Nation. 
Here, in the village of Centerfield, 
in the family burial plot lies the 
body of “the great D. W.,”’ who died 


“in 1948 after a long, up-and-down 


career in the movies. No special 
notice was taken of his grave until 
1950, when a monument was placed 
there and dedicated with ceremo- 
nies attended by many Hollywood 
celebrities who had known Griffith 
at one time or another in their 
careers. 

The Duncan Memorial Chapel at 
Floydsburg, just east of Pewee Val- 
ley, is a monument of a different 
kind. Erected by Alexander E. Dun- 
can, founder of the Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore, and 
chairman of its board, the ivy-cov- 
ered chapel honors the memory of 
his wife, whose body lies in a vault 
in the chancel. Duncan lived near 
Floydsburg as a youth. The chapel 
he had built twenty years ago of 
native stone gathered from fences on 
the surrounding countryside is a 
work of art in early-English Gothic 
architecture. Roof and floor are of 
slate; pulpit, benches and rafters are 
of sandblasted white oak. Wood- 
work is elegantly carved, and on the 
altar is a fine carving representing 
Leonardo da Vinci’s The Last Sup- 
per. The whole community uses the 
chapel without charge for religious 
services, funerals, musicales, meet- 
ings and weddings. More than 1,000 
weddings have taken place there. 
Adjoining the chapel grounds is one 
of Kentucky’s oldest cemeteries, for 
which land was set aside in 1799. 


It has been beautified and land- 


scaped at Duncan’s expense. 
Westport, about 30 miles north- 
east of Louisville, a short distance 
north off U.S. Highway 42, is inter- 
esting because like Floydsburg, 
where Duncan Memorial Chapel is 
located, it is a village that time has 
pretty well passed by. Once it was a 
busy river port, and a county seat, 
but all the bustle is gone now. Its 


heyday as an Ohio River port ended 
with the building of the railroad 
several miles away. The town has 
been enjoying the benefits of elec- 
tricity for a grand total of just twen- 
ty years. 

A section of U.S. 42 near West- 
port passes numerous large farms 
including several on which horses 
are raised in the best Kentucky 
tradition but many of which devote 
more than a hundred acres each to 
the production of orchard-grass 
seed. Most city folks never have 
heard of orchard grass, but farmers 
know it as a good pasture grass. 
There is more of it grown for the 
seed in this area then in any other 
spot in the country, and the South 
Oldham Lions Club takes note of 
this annually with a two-day Na- 
tional Orchard Grass Festival at 
Crestwood. The 1959 festival is set 
for July 31-August 1. 

Oxmoor, one of the _ earliest 
manor houses in Kentucky, stands 
on U.S. Highway 60 between Louis- 
ville and Long Run Church but un- 
fortunately is not open to the pub- 
lic, with one exception. The 
grounds of the 1784-built mansion 
attract the public each year for a 
day of racing. This is the famed Ox- 
moor Steeplechase, which annually 
takes place late in May. Horses and 
riders compete for the prestige, 
rather than the money, in a program 
climaxed by the Oxmoor Race, a 
two-and-a-half-mile grind over six- 
teen challenging brush jumps five 
feet high. There are also team races 
and children’s pony races, making 
it an enjoyable day for the family. 
Admission is free, but there is a 
$1.00 parking charge. Many specta- 
tors bring picnic lunches and make 
a day of it. 

All in all, the Land of the Little 
Colonel is an off-beat hideaway area 
worth any ambler’s exploration. In 
it you can find the factual back- 
ground of a famous fiction inter- 
mingled with that stunning scenery 
that is Kentucky’s pride. @ 
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BY KENNETH W. PARKER 


IKE MANY American families, ours enjoys a full day, 
and we began a recent jaunt of appealing variety 
with a visit to the birthplace of Gilbert Stuart, 

the American artist who painted the famous portrait of 
George Washington. Despite unusually warm weather, 
it was comfortable in the shady glen by the old Stuart 
homestead, and even the murmur of the brook was a 
cool sound. A short time later, in a seacoast village 
named Jerusalem, it was almost cold in the little market 
—aromatic of the sea—where we bought fresh ocean fish 
for supper, right off crushed ice. We flopped the fish 
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Castle Hill lighthouse guards entrance to Narragansett Bay, tiny 
Rhode Island's giant, beach-studded, fish-filled aquatic playground. 


onto more crushed ice in our own portable cooler and 
headed for Misquamicut, a wide beach facing the open 
Atlantic. There, we dunked in the salty-tasting surf, 
baked on the fine-grained, clean sand, and dunked 
again in the late afternoon. Braced but ravenous, we 
then headed back a few miles and cut off the main 
road, driving to a pretty picnic area on the east shore 
of Watchaug Pond, where we could see the sunset glow- 
ing across the water. The fish tasted of the sea and the 
wood smoke, all at the same time. We had had our full 
day, and without getting up with the sun, either. That’s 
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one of the recreational advantages of Rhode Island— 
the fact that you can have such diversified fun in a short 
time and in a small area, where long stretches of tiring 
travel are not necessary. 

For instance, it is only about ten miles from the 
Gilbert Stuart house to Jerusalem. Another fifteen take 
you to Misquamicut, and another six or eight will get 
you to Watchaug Pond. 

We live in Rhode Island, but it’s even easier for 
visitors, for they can pitch their base of operations as 
close as they wish to the kind of fun they want. And 
whatever you like, it is here, in a space measuring 48 
miles north-to-south and 37 miles at its widest point 
east-to-west. You have swimming, boating and fishing 
in open ocean, wide or sheltered reaches of Narragan- 
sett Bay, or on many fresh-water lakes. 

A fine new marina is in Wickford and there are a 
score or more of cordial yacht and country clubs around 
the state. Two horse race tracks and many night clubs 
are in the Providence area. Professional summer the- 
ater, both musical and dramatic, is offered straight from 
Broadway by the Warwick Musical Theater, Newport- 
Casino Theatre and The Theatre by the Sea at Ma- 
tunuck. 

If you like national events, and the crowds that go 
with them, there is the annual U.S. Atlantic Tuna 
Tournament August 12-14 at Galilee. Some 138 boats 
will compete, attracting more than 100,000 people in 
three days. The Newport Jazz Festival—July 2-5 this 
year—draws thousands to hear Dixieland, Chicago and 
modern music. 

For sightseers, there are excellent specialized mu- 
seums, urban parks, historic shrines, pretty New Eng- 
land villages, rolling landscapes and dramatic sea- 
scapes seemingly around every corner. 

Access to Rhode Island is almost ridiculously easy, 
making it popular for weekends as well as vacations. 
For example, you are less than an hour from New York 
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by plane. You land at the state airport, take an airport 
bus to the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, the state’s princi- 
pal hostelry, in the heart of Providence. Across the street 
from the hotel is the New Haven Railroad terminal, 
with direct service to Boston and New York (about 
three hours for the latter) , and around the corner from 
the hotel are two bus terminals from which Greyhound, 
Arrow and Short Line buses serve New York, Pough- 
keepsie, Albany and all the major cities in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. New England and local bus lines 
serve all Rhode Island communities from Providence. 
Hertz and Avis car rentals are available at the hotel and 
Avis has a service at the airport. 

By car, Rhode Island is about three hours from New 
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York, using the new Connecticut Turnpike connect- 
ing with Rhode Island Route 3, another superhighway. 
The time from Albany is something near four hours, 
traveling the Massachusetts Turnpike, cutting off near 
Worcester onto Route 146, a divided highway that goes 
right into Providence. 

Narragansett Bay extends 28 miles up into the state 
and comprises 413.39 square miles, or 27.6 per cent of 
the state’s area. There are 400 miles of coastline. Swim- 
ming-is superb. The water is clean and of moderate 
temperature, rough or calm as you like it, with very 
few spots where currents or undertow menace the bath- 
er. State life guards are numerous, well trained and well 
equipped. Parking areas are huge and dressing rooms, 
restaurants and toilets are completely modern. 

The best beaches are Watch Hill and Misquamicut 
in Westerly; Quonochontaug and Charlestown Beach 
in Charlestown; Matunuck in South Kingstown; 
Narragansett Pier, Sand Hill Cove and Scarborough in 
Narragansett; Easton’s Beach in Newport; Third Beach 
in Middletown and Goosewing Beach in Little Comp- 
ton. Prices range from $1.00 to $2.00, including parking 
and bathhouse, and you can stay as long as you like. 
My favorite is Goosewing. It’s a long, undeveloped 
beach facing open ocean. Behind it are a quiet salt pond 
for wading and shellfishing and a big firm meadow for 
parking. You enter through a farm—$1.00 on weekdays, 
$2.00 on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays—and can lie 
on the grass beside your car or on the sand down by the 
water. Between beach and meadow there is a strip about 
30 yards wide, of large rocks, affording ready fireplace 
material for evening beach parties. Facilities here are 
simple but spotless. There are no midways or canned 
music, and at night the only sounds are the breakers and 
the crackle of blazing driftwood, with perhaps a guitar 
and a few voices chiming in. 

Salt-water boating and fishing are nearly as popular 
here as bathing, and the facilities, even if you don’t own 
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any equipment, are too numerous to list. In coastal com- 
munities there are bay and deep-sea fishing party boats 
you can board for all day. You will return with an old 
salt’s sunburn, an appetite and the calloused hands and 
odor of a commercial fisherman who’s made a good haul. 
_ There are more than 25 major places where you can 
rent a small boat and outboard motor and fishing tackle 
for salt water. Boat rental costs from $2.00 to $3.00 a 
day, and you can hire an outboard motor for about 
$4.00 to $5.00 a day, including gasoline. You must have 
life preserver cushions, and these cost 25 cents per pas- 
senger. 
Probably the most popular salt-water boat rental 
spots are Westerly and Watch Hill, Jerusalem and Gali- 
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Everything Is Right Around The Corner 


lee, Wickford, Newport and Tiverton. They all offer 
fairly large stretches of comparatively calm water. 

Casting from the shore is good in the Point Judith 
area, Jamestown, off the Cliff Walk in Newport, at 
Sakonnet Point and, when the swimmers leave, from 
the beaches. Fish you can expect to catch in and around 
the Bay are striped bass, blue fish, squeteague, tautog, 
flounder, pollack, cod and sea bass. Out in the deep 
water of Block Island Sound are tuna, marlin and 
swordfish. No license is required: for salt-water fishing, 
of course. 

Fresh-water fishing, mostly for bass and pickerel, is 
available in perhaps 100 ponds, but the biggest and 
most popular are Watchaug Pond, Charlestown; Wor- 
den’s Pond, South Kingstown; Beach Pond, Exeter; Flat 
River Reservoir, Coventry Reservoir and Quidnick 
Reservoir in Coventry; Waterman Reservoir, Gloces- 
ter, and Wallum Lake, Burrillville. Boat rentals are to 
be found almost anywhere there’s fresh water. ‘Tourist 
fishing licenses cost $1.50 for three days. 

If no vacation is complete for you without scenery, 
you will not be disappointed in Rhode Island. Al- 
though the state is heavily populated, the built-up sec- 


tion is concentrated mostly around the head of Narra- - 


gansett Bay. There is a surprisingly large area of rural 
land to the northwest, southwest and southeast of Provi- 
dence. And although there are no mountains, you will 
find good elevations and long views in many places. 

My own favorite towns, from a scenic point of view, 
are Westerly, Coventry (western section) , Glocester, 
Burrillville, Lincoln, Cumberland (northeastern sec- 
tion) , Bristol, Tiverton, Little Compton, Portsmouth, 
Middletown and Jamestown. 

Many vacationers like to visit spots that have figured 
in the history of a locality, but there are so many of 
these (some, of course, of rather local interest) that 
you will be able to visit only the most worthwhile. 

These include the State House, with its marble dome 
and beautiful rotunda, and the Roger Williams Monu- 
ment at Prospect Terrace, both in Providence; the Old 
Stone Mill, thought to have been built by the Norse- 
men, the Old Colony House (once the capitol) and 
Trinity Church and ‘Touro Synagogue (first synagogue 
in America) , all in Newport; the Gilbert Stuart Birth- 
place in North Kingstown, admission 25 cents; 
Eleazer Arnold House in Lincoln, one of the oldest 
New England buildings still standing, and containing 
one of the largest fireplaces in the U.S., admission, 50 
cents; the Commons at Little Compton, a typical pre- 
Revolutionary community with village green, original 
church and old cemetery, where many original settlers 
lie, including the first person born of Pilgrim parents 
in New England. She was Elizabeth Pabodie, daughter 
of John Alden and Priscilla. 
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In Wonderful Rhode Island, The State 


The student of Colonial architecture will want to 
see sections of Newport, Bristol, Kingston, Wickford, 
East Greenwich and Providence, where original homes 
and other ‘buildings have been restored, giving their 
neighborhoods enduring charm. 

An exceptional collection of examples of art through 
the centuries is-contained in the Rhode Island School 
of Design’s Museum of Art, on Benefit Street in Provi- 
dence. To see some of the work of local artists—this is a 
very lively art community—visit the Providence Art 
Club on Thomas Street, just a few doors from the 
School of Design. 

The children especially will enjoy the Museum of 
Natural History and the planetarium in Roger Wil- 
liams Park, also in Providence. In South Kingstown is 
the Museum of Primitive Culture, with weapons and 
tools used by the American Indians and Polynesian and 
African peoples. The Old Slater Mill Museum in Paw- 
tucket, birthplace of the textile industry in America, 
is a treasure house of early Yankee ingenuity. 

The Breakers in Newport is not usually called a mu- 
seum, but the 70-room mansion built by Cornelius Van- 
derbilt in 1895 reflects a way of life as foreign to most 
of us as that of the Indians and warrants a call. 

Among municipal sites, Roger Williams Park in Prov- 
idence and Slater Park in Pawtucket are well worth 
visits. The flower gardens in each.are renowned, and 
both provide boat rides and very good zoos. 

If you’re in a gay, amusement park mood, you'll en- 
joy the nostalgic hurdy-gurdy sound of the merry-go- 
round, the swirling lights, the cries of the barkers and — 
the shrieks of the rollercoaster riders at Crescent Park 7 
in East Providence, or Rocky Point Park in Warwick, 
across the Bay. At either place, you'll find the air heavy 
with the sweet old summertime perfume of popcorn 
and clamcakes. Rhode Island shore dinners are featured 
in both places. : 

What about lodging? The most convenient stopover 
locations are in Charlestown, where there are two 
hotels, a motel and three cabin courts, all on U.S. 
Route 1; Coventry, with at least four motor courts on 
R.I. Route 3; Glocester, with two motels and two tour- 
ist courts on U.S. Route 44; Johnston (very close to 
Providence) , with four motels and an inn on US. 
Route 6; Little Compton, with the Old Meeting House 
Inn at the Commons and Stone House Inn on Sakonnet 
Point Road; Middletown, with two motels on West 
Main Road (R.I. Route 114), two hotels and two 
motels on R.I. Route 138A, three cabin courts on 
East Main Road; Narragansett, with fourteen summer 
hotels right in town and seven motels and cabin courts 
on U.S. Route 1; Newport, with nine hotels; North 
Kingstown, with nine motels and cabin courts on U.S. 
Route 1; Portsmouth, with three motor courts on R.I. 
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Route 138 and one on R.I. Route 114; Providence, 
where, besides the Sheraton-Biltmore, there are the Nar- 
~ragansett and Crown Hotels; Scituate, with two motels 
on U.S. Route 6; South Kingstown, four hotels and five 
motor courts, most of them on U.S. Routes 1 or 1A; 
Tiverton, Stone Bridge Inn, R.I. Route 138; Westerly, 
21 hotels (summer) and three tourist courts. 

Prices range from $6.00 to $10.00 a night in most of 
these places. You will find all of them comfortable, clean 
and modern. 

Good restaurants are numerous and attractive, espe- 
cially in the shore towns. Start with Old Acres on Tower 
Hill Road in Allenton, North Kingstown. A stage coach 
stop since 1740, it’s now off the superhighways, quiet, 
with excellent service and fare. The Holland House 
at 1473 Warwick Ave., Hoxsie (Warwick), and the 
Country House at 1604 Pontiac Ave., Cranston 
(smorgasbord every Sunday night) , are both fine places, 
convenient to Providence and to the Warwick Musical 
Theater, when you plan that evening under the tent. 
The Wharf Tavern on Water Street, and the Fore ’N’ 
Aft on South Main Street, both in Warren, feature sea- 
food and steaks with a Yankee coast atmosphere. In 
Bristol, The Castle and The Lobster Pot, both right on 
the water, furnish pleasing views of the Bay with genteel 
decor and service, and succulent food. Christy’s in New- 
port is built on the wharf and plays up its waterfront 
mien as well as menu. Newport now has the oldest 
tavern in America—the White Horse, which was first 
licensed in 1683. Recently restored and reopened, it also 
_ features a seventeenth-century. tavern exhibition room 
arranged by its new owners, the Preservation Society of 
Newport. The Stone Bridge Inn and Sunderland’s (the 
latter on West Main Road) in Tiverton also offer sea- 
scapes with dinner, Sunderland’s being in the country- 
side while the Inn is near the town’s active waterfront. 
You can’t see salt water from The Old Meeting Inn in 
Little Compton, but it’s the peaceful kind of a place 
where everyone looks out the window when a car goes 
by. Dining is excellent. 

Prices in most of these places are average, about $2.00 
to $6.00 a dinner, depending on what and how much 
you eat. The Fore ’N’ Aft and Christy’s may run a little 
higher, but when you come away, you won't begrudge 
1t. ; 

For a good two weeks in Rhode Island, I would sug- 
gest spending a couple of days at least in Westerly to 
swim, fish, go boating and enjoy the scenery. Then 
drive along U.S. Route | to Galilee, taking your time 
to see anything that arouses your curiosity, for it’s not 
far. Go to the Theatre by the Sea one evening, then 
keep your room in Galilee and take a day sail over to 
Block Island. 

Next day, you can poke along Route | to Wickford. 
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Go in the waterfront fish market here, too, and if you 
don’t buy, just sniff. Cross the Jamestown Bridge (toll 
65 cents) and explore the island. You may want to stay 
overnight or take the ferry to Newport, a nice trip about 
sundown. Fare is $1.50 for car and driver, 25 cents for 
each passenger. 

When you've seen Colonial Newport and the Famous 
Ocean Drive—this venerable resort deserves two days 
or more—cross the new Sakonnet River Bridge to Tiver- 
ton. Use a map to see the ‘Tiverton countryside, then 
go south to Little Compton for at least a day at Goose- 
wing Beach. Return north up the east shore of the 
Bay, crossing the Mount Hope Bridge (toll 25 cents) 
into Bristol. Bear right and see the Haffenrefter Muse- 
um of the American Indian, then cross to the west side 
of town to see the waterfront, restaurants and historic 
homes. 

Spend at least two days in Providence seeing the mu- 
seums, parks and State House, and run down to the 
Warwick Musical Theater for an evening. This is just 
a couple of hundred yards from Route 3, on which you 
can start west again next morning to the Connecticut 
Turnpike. 

An entirely different, Robinson Crusoe type of vaca- 
tion is available to the family that can come to Narra- 
gansett Bay by boat instead of by car. You can stay at the 
luxurious marina in Wickford for about the same as a 
motel fee, or you can explore the Bay, tying up each 
night at a different yacht club. You'll be welcome at all 
of them, but you may have to cook aboard at the smaller 
ones. You'll find public wharfage at every coastal com- 
munity, and many a secluded cove among the islands 
where you can anchor and live aboard, enjoying the 
delicious secrecy of a midnight swim. 

However you come, though, you will find that you 
can do and see more with less effort in Rhode Island 
than practically anywhere else. It’s truly a wee won- 
der. @ 


WANT TO BUY A CASA, AMIGO? 
“CHULAVISTA”’ 


Subdivision designed for Americans announces the 
opening of its second edition. Facilities will include 
super-market, motel-restaurant-bar, swimming pool 
and 9-hole golf course. Every lot a view lot. Building 
costs of modern, first-class construction houses with 


all facilities $3.50 to $4.50 per square foot. Home- 
sites overlook beautiful Lake Chapala with the finest 
climate in the world. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
Fraccionaria Galicia, S. A. 
Morelos 516, Suite 17 
Guadalajara, Jalisco 
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FOR THE CENTENNIAL OF JOHN BROWN’S RAID, MAKE 


BY WILLIAM W. HASSLER 
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HE QUAINT historic village of 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, 
which has been a-mouldering 
since the Civil War, is springing to 
life again. Long a goal for history 
buffs and tourists who admire 
rugged terrain, the town offers a 
host of new attractions during its 
1959 centennial commemoration of 
John Brown’s dramatic raid. 
Accessibly located on U.S. 340, 
Harpers Ferry is only 60 miles north- 
west of Washington and 30 miles 
_ northeast of Winchester, gateway to 
the Shenandoah Valley. Whether 
you plan to stop off for a few hours 
or visit for weeks, there is a tourist’s 
cornucopia of interesting places to 
see and inexpensive events to attend, 
all amidst an atmosphere refresh- 
ingly relaxed and untainted by neon 
signs and twentieth-century com- 
mercialism. 

Focal point is the federal govern- 
ment’s Mission 66 project which is 
restoring crumbled buildings to 
their former elegance. Although the 
Harpers Ferry National Monument, 
established by Congress in 1944, 
comprises 515 acres, the restoration 
area is currently concentrated along 
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Monument marks site of Brown's surrender to Col. Robert E. Lee. 
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historic Shenandoah Street. Here a 
government team working from old 
diaries, photographs, bills of mate- 
rial, deeds and architect drawings is 
re-creating the stage on which John 
Brown, Robert E. Lee, “Jeb” Stuart, 
“Stonewall” Jackson and many oth- 
er notables played their dramatic 
roles. 

Shenandoah Street, once a thriv- 
ing shopping district, is lined with 
the original stone and_ red-brick 
buildings adorned with ornate iron- 
grilled balconies and tall, shuttered 
windows. In the middle of this block 
is the Visitor Center operated by the 
National Park Service. This two- 
story edifice, built in 1858 as a home 
for the Master Armorer of the U.S. 
Armory, also serves as a museum. A 
uniformed attendant furnishes visi- 
tors a free illustrated descriptive 
folder containing a map of the area 
on which is marked a suggested 
walking tour. 

Exhibits in the Visitor Center in- 
clude relics and pictorial material 
pertaining to the John Brown raid, 
together with weapons and soldiers’ 
paraphernalia used during the Civil 
War. The National Park Service is 


Northernmost slave block in use during Civil] War is 
at nearby Sharpsburg, close to Antietam Battlefield. 


activating a branch museum at the 
northern end of Shenandoah Street 
in which will be told the factual 
story of the Brown affair. This mu- 
seum is being readied for summer 
opening. 

Strolling along Shenandoah 
Street, you find window displays and 
signs which describe the establish- 
ments that a century ago catered to 
the needs of 1,500 prosperous gov- 
ernment employees who worked at 
the U.S. Armory and Arsenal. The 
stores across the street from the Visi- 
tor Center carried chiefly clothing. 
There were Levitock’s and Ship- 
pens’ Ready-Made Clothing Store, 
Nisan Frank’s Great Southern 
Clothing Hall which offered great 
savings because of its strict cash 
policy, and Johnson’s Dry-Goods 
Store that boasted a large line of 
Chantilly lace. Other merchants rep- 
resented on this once-busy street in- 
cluded Bartholomew Swetman, pro- 
prietor of the Harpers Ferry Bakery 
which advertised “malt yeast fresh 
every day.” Interspersed among 
these shops are the Masonic Hall, 
Billiard Parlor, and the Stagecoach 
Inn. 
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Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T7, 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed, books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten, MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers i is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TL—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
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Some window displays present a 
selection of bizarre gargantuan 
women’s hats that were stylish a cen- 
tury ago, bullets embedded in tim- 
bers during John Brown’s raid, and 
an assortment of period glassware, 
earthenware and firearms. The Na- 
tional Park Service is performing an 
outstanding feat in restoring the 
outward appearance of these build- 
ings to their pre-Civil War status. 
As a result, it is now possible to en- 
vision a group of youthful zealots 
escorting twelve “liberated” slaves 
and their two masters to meet the 
bearded abolitionist who ceremoni- 
ously introduced himself as “Osawa- 
tomie’’ Brown. 

On the plateau bordering the Po- 
tomac at the end of Shenandoah 
Street, Brown herded his followers 
and quarry into the enginehouse of 
the U.S. Armory which he had cap- 
tured during the drizzly night of 
October 16-17, 1859. The next day 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, Lieutenant 
“Jeb” Stuart, and 90 U.S. Marines 
stormed the enginehouse and cap- 
tured Brown. 

At the time of the raid, the Ar- 
mory, established by President 
George Washington in 1794, was 
turning out the world’s finest mus- 
kets and rifles at the rate of about 
2,000 per month. After the fall of 
Fort Sumter, a Union officer set fire 
to seventeen Armory buildings to 


prevent their seizure by Virginia. 


militia. Today the site is barren save 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road tracks. A map and a marker 
show the location of the engine- 
house or “John Brown’s Fort” as it 
has since been called. The original 
fort itself has been reconstructed on 
the campus of former Storer College 
situated just off High Street on the 
heights above the town. Here for a 
dime you can examine momentoes 
of the raid as well as view the bleak 
interior of this tiny building. 

The surrounding campus on the 
bluff overlooking the Shenandoah 
River is known as Camp Hill. In 
1799 President John Adams sent an 
army under General Pinkney to pro- 
tect the Armory and Arsenal at the 
Ferry against an expected attack by 
the French. Pinkney quartered his 
troops on Camp Hill as did the 
Union and Confederate command- 
ers who alternately occupied the 
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strategic town during the Civil War. 

Visitors interested in the John 
Brown story will of course want to 
visit John Brown’s farm only four 
miles north of Harpers Ferry. It is 
reached by crossing the Potomac 
and turning sharply right onto the 
Harpers Ferry Road which follows 
the bed of the old Chesapeake and 


‘Ohio Canal for about a mile before 


it veers right over the mountain to 
the farm. The B.P.O.E.W. has ac- 
quired this property and converted 
it into a national shrine. Over 
$80,000 is being spent, to refurbish 
the two-story frame farmhouse 
where Brown and his 21 followers 
spent three months prior to the raid 
making plans and collecting arms. 

Against this background so rich 
in John Brown associations, the 
Hilltop Players of Baltimore are re- 
hearsing an outdoor drama, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. This 
historic play will be presented on 
the grounds adjoining Hilltop 
House weekends from July 31 
through Labor Day. Present plans 
call for evening performances on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees 
scheduled for Saturday and Sunday. 

Throughout the Civil War, which 
John Brown did so much to precipi- 
tate, Harpers Ferry and its environs 
played a conspicuous role. The Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, vital 
transportation link between east 
and west, crossed the Potomac here ~ 
through a covered bridge. At the 
outbreak of the war, Stonewall Jack- 
son occupied the town in a move to 
prevent the railroad from transport- 
ing coal from mines in western Vir- 
ginia to yawning munitions factories 
in the east. 
~ Colonel Jackson slyly complained 
to the president of the railroad that 
the noisy’ freights kept him awake 
nights, and he requested that all 
trafic through the Ferry be sched- 
uled between the hours of 11:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. each day. When the 
railway officials obligingly com- 
plied, Jackson closed the trap with 
his troops who captured over 50 
locomotives and °300 cars loaded 
with coal. Most of these Jackson de- 
stroyed, but fourteen locomotives 
were hauled by horses to the Stras- 
burg station on the Manassas Gap 
Railroad. 

In the fall of 1862, General Jack- 
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Only four miles north of Harpers Ferry 
is old Kennedy Farm where 
Brown plotted raid. 


son returned to the Ferry on his 
Northern invasion. His mission this 
time was to capture a Federal garri- 
son of 11,500 bluecoats together 
with bountiful supplies stored in the 
town. During Jackson’s brief seige, 
the Yankees housed their horses in 
the Episcopal Church whose ruins 
are still visible between the junction 
of Church and South Cliff streets. 
Nearby St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
was used during the battle as a hos- 
pital to care for Union wounded 
who were transported via stretchers 
up the 44 natural stone steps from 
High Street until pools of blood 
rendered them too slippery to climb. 
Henceforth this stairway has been 
known as Bloody Steps.” “te 
The battle itself was fought on 
Bolivar Heights which surmount 
the Ferry. On turning west from 
Washington Street just before it 
joins U.S. 340, you climb a slope 
atop which are located a map and 
markers which describe the action 
that occurred in this magnificent 
setting. Looking northward, you can 
envision Jackson’s ragged, barefoot 
troops charging the Federal line, 
while Old Jack in his dingy uniform 
flagged orders to supporting artil- 
lery stationed on Maryland Heights 
and Loudon Heights which tower in 
the distance. 
After an engagement which lasted 
only a few minutes, Jackson left 
General A. P. Hill to complete the 
surrender details, while he hastened 
northward seventeen miles to rejoin 
General Lee at Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land. Here along drowsy Antietam 
. Creek General McClellan’s 87,000- 
man army was poised to annihilate 
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41,000 Confederates. On September 
17, 1862, these opposing armies 
fought the bloodiest single day’s bat- 
tle of the Civil War. After a series of 
blows at Lee’s left and center, Mc- 
Clellan ordered Burnside to cross 
the stone bridge, which thereafter 
bore his name, and sweep the deci- 
mated Confederate Army into the 
Potomac. But just as Burnside got 
across the stream and prepared for 
the final assault, Hill arrived from a 


forced march and staved off defeat. 


Antietam Battlefield is only a 
leisurely half-hour drive from Har- 
pers Ferry along the scenic Harpers 
Ferry Road which connects with the 
well-marked battlefield tour route 
at Burnside’s Bridge. On your way 
through the town, be sure to stop at 
the National Park Headquarters 
and Museum on Boomesboro Road 
to view the uniforms, firearms and 


old pictures as well as to obtain a 
free descriptive folder and map 
which will enrich your tour. 

While in Sharpsburg you will 
want to stop at the southeast corner 
of Church and Main streets to see 
the historic slave block which op- 
erated at this site from 1800 to 1865. 
Ironically, this northernmost slave 
block—it’s actually 30 miles due 
north of Washington and hence op- 
erated behind Abe Lincoln’s back— 
occupied the same corner as an Un- 
derground Railway station that was 
just recently torn down to make 
way for a service station. If you in- 
quire at the gas station you will be 
shown shells, bullets and other 
mementoes. of the battle. 

Returning to Harpers Ferry via 
Shepherdstown, follow State Route 
34 to the Rumsey Bridge which 
crosses the Potomac. At the entrance 
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to the bridge is an historical marker 
stating that here on the river in 
1787 Rumsey publicly demonstrated 
his steamboat. On crossing the 
bridge, you see to the left a tall 
colonnade monument which the 
Rumsey Society erected to honor 
the inventor of steam navigation. 

Continuing on Route 48 to 
Kearneysville and then left on 
Route 9, you arrive at Charles 
Town where horse races are held in 
the daytime during summer at the 
Charles Town Race Track just off 
U.S. 340 on the way back to the 
Ferry. At night, races are run at the 
new Shenandoah track. 

Another interesting side-trip is 
the ten-mile jaunt via State Route 
17 to Burkittsville, Maryland. Here 
is located Gathland State Park, dedi- 
cated last November. This 101-acre 
park is the site of the Civil War bat- 
tle of South Mountain where Lee 
held off McClellan until he could 
reunite the Confederate Army at 
Antietam. The park is also the for- 
mer estate of George Alfred Town- 
send, the celebrated Civil War jour- 
nalist who signed himself “Gath.” 
Townsend’s restored ornate resi- 
dence has been converted into a 
public museum to house exhibits de- 
picting the career of this colorful 
reporter. One bizarre memento now 
on display outside is a large marble 
slab on which is carved in Gath’s 
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own handwriting the inscription, 
“Good night Gath’. This was to 
have been “Gath’s” epitaph above 
the door on a nearby mausoleum, 
but Townsend died in New York 
and was buried beside his wife in a 
Philadelphia cemetery. 

However, the outstanding land- 
mark on Gathland Park is the War 
Correspondents Arch. This gro- 
tesque monument, which immortal- 
izes Civil War reporters, was dedi- 
cated in 1896. It is a stone tower 
with multiple arches, 50 feet high 
and 40 feet wide at the base. 

For camping fans, this state park 
provides tenting space, picnic tables, 
water and toilet facilities. Hikers 
can stretch their legs on the Ap- 
palachian Trail which runs through 
the preserve. Campers are advised 
to contact the Superintendent of 
Gathland State Park, Burkittsville, 
Maryland, in advance to make reser- 
vations. 

Four miles south of Winchester 
on U.S. 1] is a unique roadside shop 
bearing the name “Sun Dial Trad- 
ing Post.” In this curio shop is an 
incredible collection of firearms 
that attracts gunners from all over 
the country. Weapons displayed 
range from a cross-bow to a modern 
German machine gun. And uni- 
forms vary from a medieval helmet 
and chain-mail to a Union jacket 
and kepi. 

Historic Winchester, like Harpers 
Ferry, changed hands frequently 
during the Civil War. The head- 
quarters occupied by General Stone- 
wall Jackson and Phil Sheridan are 
both located on North Braddock 
Street. And at the intersection of 
Cork and Braddock streets stands 
the frame building which George 
Washington used as a surveying of- 
fice during the construction of Fort 
Loudon. 

Thirty miles from Harpers Ferry 
in the opposite direction via State 
Route 67 and U.S. 40-A is Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Here Dad can 
chase golf balls around the nine- 
hole municipal links along U.S. 40, 
at the eastern edge of the city, while 
the children play in the Municipal 
Swimming Pool on Frederick Street. 
Small fry also will enjoy the thrill 
of climbing aboard a real old-fash- 
ioned steam locomotive installed in 
back of City Park south of Hagers- 
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town on U.S. 11. And for Mother 


there is a collection of over 300 fine — 
paintings and works of sculpture in 
the Museum of Fine Arts on Vir- 
ginia Avenue, open weekdays and 
Sunday afternoons. 

The centennial commemoration 
of John Brown’s raid will vastly 
swell the normal annual influx of 
100,000 visitors to Harpers Ferry. 
The town itself boasts only one _ 
hotel—the commodious Hilltop 
House where five U.S. Presidents 
have slept. The House advertises 
all-expense weekend specials from 
$5.00-$10.00, and a seven-day all- 
expense stay—rooms, meals, tours 
and summer theater—for $55.00. 
Meals start from $1.25, with most in 
the $2.50 range, served in a dining 
hall overlooking the spectacular 
junction of three states and two 
rivers. 

The Ferry’s other restaurant is 
Towne House, a cozy red-brick din- — 
ing hall on High Street. The interior 
is neatly and tastefully furnished in 
colonial motif even down to candle- 
light on the tables. Hearty refresh- 
ments from snacks to full-course 
meals are served at reasonable 
prices. 

Two miles south of Harpers 
Ferry on U.S. 340 is Cliffside Motel, 
with 21 units situated on a 60-acre 
tract overlooking the Shenandoah 
River and Loudon Heights. Cliff- 
side allows pets and provides every- 
thing from baby beds to picnic 
facilities. Down the road a short 
distance towards Charles ‘Town is a 
drive-in theater for evening enter- 
tainment. 

Numerous additional motels and 
hotels are located in nearby Charles 
Hagerstown, 
Frederick and Leesburg. Campers, 
of course, can avail themselves of 
the hospitality of Gathland State 
Park at Burkittsville, Maryland. 

Budget-conscious tourists will 
especially appreciate the absence of 
commercialism at Harpers Ferry. 
The town is free of souvenir shops, 
and Shenandoah Street somehow 
has managed to escape the incursion 
of a single new building since the 
time of John Brown’s raid. The 
friendly townspeople quietly tend 
their affairs, leaving visitors com- 
plete freedom to walk back into 
history. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in 


secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Alaska and Hawaii 


ONORING Alaska’s historic entry into 
the Union by our cover story, 
packed with practical informa- 

tion, as well as by two other features con- 
cerning the great 49th State, TRAVEL this 
month also brings a dispatch from the 
upcoming 50th State, Hawaii. This added 
treat will be found in our Roamin’ the 
Globe section, and will be a regular 
column there every month. Including 
information from many parts of the vast 
area centered by Hawaii, the new feature 
will appear under the broad heading of 
ppacite:” 

TRAVELERS will thus receive fresh re- 


ports, news, tips, helpful suggestions and 


on-scene comments about numerous other 
lands in the Pacific, from Australia to 
Alaska. This, indeed, was the area most 
TRAVELERS requested being regularly in- 
cluded in our pages after majority-vote 
London—which was, as readers know, 
added last month. 

Coinciding with TRAVEL’s 58th year of 


continuous publication, this new feature 
is somewhat like a birthday gift to our 
readers, and we are happy that we can 
move into our 59th year still promptly 
alert to the needs and wishes of all true 
‘TRAVELERS. In fact, as interest mounts in 
other areas, we look forward to’ even fur- 
ther expansion of the Globe department’s 
coverage accordingly. Even now, TRAVEL 
talks nothing but travel and stands 
unique amongst national monthlies in 
bringing its readers regular dispatches 
from ten top tourist areas—in addition, 
of course, to New York. 

Voicing of your own opinion lets us de- 
termine what coverage you most desire, 
and TRAVEL promises to continue so 
servicing its subscribers. # 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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LUCKLESS 


JPPORE THAN 2,800,000 Ameri- 
M cans were drafted into the 
Luckless Legion of auto- 
mobile casualties in 1958. In its an- 
nual highway booklet,.2he Luckless 
Legion, The Travelers Insurance 
Companies point out that “this is an 
army of suffering humanity which 
grows more rapidly each year. It is 
made up of the injured and the 
dead, the heedless and the innocent, 
the young and the old. Since the 
automobile first appeared on the 
American scene, these ranks of the 
crippled and the dead have includ- 
ed more than 60,000,000 of us.” 

The Luckless Legion is a silent, 
haunted army. We erect no monu- 
ments to it. No grim reminders mar 
the sleek beauty of the roads and 
highways which are its field of 
battle. A newspaper headline, per- 
haps, marks the induction of the 
latest recruit. Then silence. Silent 
suffering. A lifetime of pain. Or the 
silent memories of those who mourn 
when the dead are laid to rest. 

There were 36,700 men, women 
and children numbered among the 
*YOU CAN'T SAY I DIDN'T WARN YOU FOLKS ay dead of the Luckless Legion during 

Cie a ed Sel gl ge ENA pally the past year. For every fatality 
there were 77 people who suffered 
painful injuries. Hour by hour and 
day by day, this number climbed 
until it reached the staggering total 
of 2,825,000. 

Injuries during 1958 rose twelve 
per cent—twice.the rate of increase 
for the previous year. In the rising 
curve of injuries lies the greatest 
waste of property and human re- 
sources in the U.S. Behind the 
lines of any efforts toward national 
progress, the Luckless Legion stands 
as a vast fifth column. 

Speed was blamed for more than 
40 per cent of the traffic deaths and 
injuries in the U.S. during 1958, 
and drivers under 25 years of age 
were involved in 27 per cent of the 
fatalities, yet they constitute less 
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drivers. Obviously, their record was 
twice as bad as their numbers would 
warrant. 

Where does the responsibility 
rest for this shocking condition? 
Is it with the schools, parents, traf- 
fic authorities or the young “men 
and women themselves? Although 
probably a combination of these 
factors, certainly today’s youngsters 
must be made to realize that auto 
accidents have brought on more 
casualties than the toll from all the 
wars the U.S. has been in. More 
schools must provide driver train- 
ing courses, parents must face up 
to the problem, and traffic courts 
must crack down where need be. 

Studies by The Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies show that driver 
error caused 85 per cent of the 
highway accidents last year, with 
automobile-bicycle collisions injur- 
ing 59,300 persons. Cars that did 
not have the right of way injured 
608,400 and killed 3,890 persons on 
U.S. highways. There were 24,830: 
pedestrians injured crossing inter- 
sections with the signal in their 
favor during 1958 in the United 
States. And more than 49 per cent 
of all traffic injuries resulted from 
weekend accidents. 

Statistics, pledges and slogans do 
not seem to change us. Something 
more is needed. During 1959, the 
Luckless Legion will be meeting in 
your community—on a stretch of 
road, in a hospital, in the morgue. 

You alone will know when the 
meeting time is near—in the tempta- 
tion to bear down a little harder on 
the gas, to beat the darkness home, 
to test your reflexes when they are 
dulled by sleepiness or alcohol, to 
jaywalk on crowded streets, to forget 
caution when weather and road 
conditions are bad. During 1959, 
every time you are behind the 
wheel of a car, remember that the 
Luckless Legion is looking for re- 
cruits. Don’t be one. @ 
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*THE 
HOLY LAND 


From Tel Aviv to Bethlehem, from 
the Church of the Nativity to the 
Wailing Wall... the camera trans- 
ports you to the historic landmarks 
of religious significance. An ab- 
sorbing tour for all faiths. 


* JOURNEY 
THROUGH MEXICO 


You'll have a front row seat at a 
thrilling bullfight in thriving Mexico 
City. The floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, fiery Paracutin, and the 
daring cliff divers of Acapulco will 
add to your store of exciting ex- 
periences. e 
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BY JOYCE H. PEERMAN 


F YOU VAGATION in the Southwest 
this summer, be sure to see the 
new Glen Canyon Dam project 

and Arizona’s newest town of Page. 
Here in the northern tip of the 
Grand Canyon State you can stand 
in safe viewpoint shelters at dizzy 
heights above the roiling Colorado 
River and watch the beehive of ac- 
tivity that by 1964—maybe sooner— 
will have thrown a huge dam across 
the 700-foot chasm, harnessing the 
Colorado in the depths of Glen Can- 
yor | 4 

Turn off U.S. 89 between Flag- 
staff and Navajo Bridge on the new, 
well-marked highway labeled the 
Bitter Springs Road. Here you leave 
the desert valley dotted with hogans, 
brightly clad Indians and _ their 
herds of sheep and goats, and you 
glide up a blacktop surface called 
U.S, 189; 

Soon your car is climbing the 
brick-red Echo Cliffs on a slanting 
shelf. After a long, easy grade you 
turn abruptly into a sheer-walled 
cut in the solid rock and emerge on- 
to a far-reaching plateau. 


Vermilion Cliffs 


It’s well worth your time to get 
out of the car and gaze over the 
country you've just traveled. Far be- 
low stretches the black thread of 
U.S. 89. On your right lie the famed 
Vermilion Cliffs arrayed in reds 
and purples. A dark, meandering 
gash this side of the Cliffs outlines 
the rock-walled Colorado River as 
it gathers strength for its journey 
through the Grand Canyon. Farther 
beyond in the shimmering distance 
is House Rock Valley and the pine- 
clad Kaibab Plateau you'll climb if 
you're heading for the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon. 

You drive on through pungent 
cedar and pinon groves, seeing the 
sacred Navajo Mountain in the blue 
distance, and moved by the thought 
that until the Glen Canyon Dam 
project stirred into life a few short 
years ago this country was known 
only to the Indian and an occasion- 


al, hardy prospecting white man. 
Suddenly the glint of sun on a 
metal building at the dam site 


catches your eye. From here the 


bustling construction scene appears 
a toy-like effort on the part of man. 


Infant Town 


During the four-mile downgrade, 
you have ample time to pick out the 
newly completed bridge spanning 
the river and Arizona’s infant town 
of Page. Twenty-eight smooth miles 
from the turn-off at U.S. 89, you'll 
roll up to the Glen Canyon Dam 
project. 

The main construction area is 
fenced and admission is by pass 
only, but at Vista View you'll get 
an impressive over-all picture of the 
project, and be able to peer in safety 
from the edge of the sheer canyon 
walls into the muddy Colorado be- 
low, and at the tiny derricks across 
the river chewing away at the rock 
walls. 

Change is continual at the dam 
site, so inquire from the friendly 
and informative guides at the view- 
points just what you are allowed to 
see and how to get there. 

Originally a trailer city with a 
handful of businesses, Page is now 
going through growing pains to be- 
come a planned, permanent com- 
munity. You'll be reluctant to leave 
Page and the bustling site of* the 
Glen Canyon Dam project. Not oft- 


‘en do you have an opportunity to 


see such grandeur in the making—' 
and tomorrow’s new site for sight- 
seeing. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 
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From steeple of 235-year-old Christ Church 
lantern signals started Revere on his ride. 


ing a new and inspiring adven- 

ture for people visiting Boston. 
Within a few hours, you can see 
many of the most historic shrines of 
America’s struggle for indepen- 
dence, and they are within walking 
distance on a day’s easy jaunt. Of 
course, it’s a lot lighter on the feet 
if you take the Freedom Trail by 
tour bus. 

Either way, the tour ‘begins at 
Copley Square or Park Square, and 
you see Boston Common, the 44- 
acre site bought in 1634 by the peo- 
ple of Boston for the sum of 30 
pounds. It was used for years as a 
cow pasture and as a military train- 
ing field, and is regarded by Boston- 
ians as “sacred grounds.” 

Going up historic Beacon Street, 
well-known as the residential sec- 
tion for proper Bostonians, tourists 
view the stately homes of that area 
and then the gold-domed State 
House, erected in 1795. The corner- 
stone was laid by Paul Revere who 
later coppered the great dome which 
was subsequently gilded with gold 
leaf. 

Nearby, you come next to the 
Park Street Church, built in 1810 
on the site where the Constitution’s 


fis FREEDOM TRAIL Tour is blaz- 


sails were made. In this church, on ° 


July 4, 1832, America was first sung 
publicly. 
Turning left on Tremont, you 
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Much Of America’s Struggle For 
Independence Took Place In Such A 
Small Area You Can See It In 


One Day By Following... 


BOSTON’S 
FREEDOM 
TRAIL 


BY SANDO BOLOGNA 


Adjacent to King's Chapel, Boston's first cemetery holds many heroes. 
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An “extra hand”’ for the busy 
homemaker. 


INCLUDES: 
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encounter the Granary Burial 
Ground where lie such personages 
as Peter Faneuil, Paul Revere, 
Robert Treat Paine and ten early 
governors, among numerous others. 

The Freedom Trail continues 
past King’s Chapel, Boston’s first 
Episcopal Church, organized in 
1686. After the Revolution, it be- 
came the First Unitarian Church in 
America. The present edifice, erect- 
ed in 1754, is near Boston Colony’s 
first cemetery in which are buried 
leaders of Colonial times. Also near 
the church is the antiquated Muni- 
cipal Building standing on the site 
of the Boston Public Latin School 
—first public school in the U.S. Next 
on the route is the Old South Meet- 
ing House where the Boston Tea 
Party was organized in 1773 by 4,000 
townsfolk who protested against 
taxation without representation. 

You next reach the Old State 
House, built in 1657 and rebuilt in 
1747—considered the oldest state 
building in the U.S. It is the only 
such building in America displaying 
the British Coat of Arms. The strue- 
ture casts a shadow over the spot 
where the Boston Massacre took 
place on March 4, 1770. From the 
small second-floor balcony, the 
Declaration of Independence was 
read in 1776. 

A few blocks away is Fanueil Hall, 
still the symbol of America’s “Cradle 
of Liberty’—so designated because 
some of the earliest and most stir- 
ring mass meetings of Boston 
patriots were held there. 

At the Paul Revere House in the 
North End, you'll see a wood-frame 
building that was probably put up 
in 1660, which accounts for it being 
regarded the oldest house in The 
Hub. Revere lived in the two-story 
house from 1770 to 1800 and it was 
from here that he left through the 
rear door for the famous ride “on 
the 18th of April in ‘75.” Many 
mementos of Revere’s family and 
their era are well preserved in the 
rooms which are visited by 100,000 
people annually. 

Next stop on the trail, is for in- 
spection of Christ Church. Boston’s 
oldest church, it is better known as 
Old North Church. Here the two 
lanterns were hung in the steeple 


to signal Paul Revere that the Red- 
coats were coming toward Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Dr. Howard 
Pearson Kellett, vicar of the 235- 
year-old red-brick edifice, usually 
gives an interesting description of 
the church whenever he is there to 
greet visitors. Plaques on the pews 
and walls recount the historic and 
religious happenings in this shrine. 
Along-the wide Old North Church 
Square, ‘many Italian-born men, 
now retired, play cards or reminisce 
about their families or discuss the 
news of the day. A statue of Paul 
Revere on his horse dominates the 
square in the midst of this Little 
Italy. 

After a short drive or stroll 
through more tight streets, you 
come into Charlestown and pass the 
Bunker Hill Monument which can 
be ascended by going up 294 steps. 
The monument commemorates the 
Battle of Bunker Hill on June 17, 
1775, when the American revolu- 
tionists fled after they were out- 
numbered and outfought. However, 
the courage of their resistance until 
their ammunition ran out is a sig- 
nificant page in history books. 

At the Charlestown dock, the Free- 
dom Trail ends with a visit aboard 
America’s most famous warship—the 
U.S.S. Constitution. Better known as 
Old Ironsides, the 44-gun frigate 
stands as majestically as she did 
when she was launched 160 years 
ago. Because she is still officially 
commissioned in the U.S. Navy, the 
ship is staffed by sailors. Many relics 
of the war of 1812 are on the decks, 
and visitors are given an excellent 
idea of what a seaman’s life was dur- 
ing the early days of the U.S. Navy. 
The Constitution gained everlasting 
fame for many battles but especially 
for her victory over the British 
frigate Guerriere. She was built at 
Constitution Wharf on Commercial 
Street from 1794 to 1798. 

It’s a rewarding experience in liv- 
ing history to trek the Freedom 
Trail by foot or by bus. And to top 
off your trip, take the elevator to the 
top floor of the John Hancock In- 
surance Co. Building. From here, 
Boston can be viewed from high 
observation rooms, the historic 
shrines pinpointed for an extraor- 
dinary appreciation of one of Amer-. 
ica’s most remarkable cities. @ 
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travel book selection 


Timely. Photo-Filled ‘Alaska’ Salutes A New State 


WELTERING away in the 99-de- 
S gree heat of summer in Fair- 

banks, you will have good 
cause to peep out from under your 
parka and curse the day you left for 
the 49th state without first acquiring 
a copy of Alaska: The Big Land 
(Hill and Wang, New York City, 
213 pages, maps, illustrations) by 
Ben Adams. Squeezed into this 
book’s ten chapters and six supple- 
ments there are enough myth-de- 
bunking facts to squelch all the 
wild-hair concepts of Alaska fos- 
tered by fiction writers. And slipped 
neatly between paragraphs of prose 
are more that 150 photographs of 
the awesomely large, eye-fillingly 
beautiful big land whose best travel 
attributes have been too often ob- 
scured by half-truths about the 
Frozen North. 

Specifically for visitors, Adams’ 
supplements, crammed into seven- 
teen pages under the general title 
“Hints for Travelers,” are a model 
of what small type and careful classi- 
fication can do in the way of convey- 
ing much information on terms, 
transportation and tours; hotels, 
lodges and motels; hunting, fishing 
and special events to incorporate in 

syour itinerary. Here there are 
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names, addresses and those all-im- 
portant prices for virtually every ex- 
cuse you can invent to warrant wan- 
dering up to Alaska, whether it’s to 
shoot a bear, snag a salmon, home- 
stead, or simply sightsee the enor- 
mous new state. 

For that last and most demanding 
activity, Adams’ background—and 
foreground—information will pro- 
vide the perspective you'll need to 
know what you're looking at. For 
instance, a few items: 

It is a really big land, one-fifth 
the size of the entire mainland U.S., 
twice as big as Texas. The distance 
from Ketchikan to Attu is farther 
than that from New York City to 
San Francisco (check the superim- 
posed silhouette-map in the cover 
illustration on this page) . There is 
also the highest mountain on the 
continent and a glacier as big as the 
whole state of Rhode Island. The 
U.S. bought Alaska from Czarist 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000, about 
one-third what one of New York 
City’s top hotels sold for last year. 
Next to Canada and Mexico, the 
Soviet Union is now America’s clos- 
est neighbor, only about 50 miles 
away across Bering Strait. Wages are 
high. So are prices. Farms in the 
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Matanuska Valley grow such fabu- 
lous crops as 43-pound cabbages. 
Gold is still mined. So is uranium. — 

But a miscellaneous listing fails to 
encompass either Alaska or Ben 
Adams’ Alaska. The big land is too 
big to be covered completely in a 
book review or a single issue of 
TRAVEL. Possibly even Adams has 
failed to wrap it up in one package, 
though reading The Big Land 
makes you believe that he has. With 
the suppleness of a reportorial con- 
tortionist he slips in and out of tips 
on traveling and ancient history, 
field sports and World War IJ, mod- 
ern Eskimos and Klondike miners. 
Adams set himself to the dismaying- 
ly difficult task of describing Alaska 
in text and pictures. Mission ac- 
complished.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


CL] Please send me Alaska: The Big Land at the special Club mem- 
bership price of $1.90 for paperback or $3.35 clothbound. Re- 
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Home, Sweet 

A bientot, France, farewell Eng- 
land and all the twelve to fifteen 
countries included in a Package 
Tour of Europe. Goodbye to all 
those hotels where ice cubes are con- 
sidered American eccentricities, 
where red and white wine bottles 
perch on every table, where it takes 
a week to motor 600 miles through 
screwy lanes, and screwy citizens, 
crowding mountain-top — villages 
with dogs, cats, babies and bicycles. 
I am going to a place where 600 
miles is merely a long day’s journey 
into night, where the bottles are 
mostly brown and white, and where 
ice cubes are believed to be of more 
importance than the atom bomb. 
Greetings, USA. 


Salaam, New York! 


So long, dear old London with 
your baby-sized taxis pouring 
through your historic squares and 
circuses, always on the wrong side. 
So long Nelson and ‘Trafalgar 
pigeons and side-walk artists, green 
buses lettered with story-book des- 
tinations like Golders Green, Shep- 
herd’s Bush and Clapham Common. 
Goodbye to all those smart young 
men from “The City” carrying 
tightly rolled umbrellas and wear- 
ing derby hats. So long Birdcage 
Walk, Buckingham Palace and 
Bobbies. I am going to disembark 
in a harbor where the bobbies all 
wear socks and cavort to jazz, where 
Buckingham is a pancake and bird- 
cage walks are strictly for guys who 
need tranquilizers, where no young 
man would be caught dead wearing 
an umbrella, where the traffic makes 
the turmoil in your streets look like 
a slow day in a little country town. 
Take a bow, New York! 


Hail Columbia! 

Goodbye, dear, gentle and con- 
stant English rain, goodbye to the 
English countryside with its high 
rose-smelling banks that you can 
touch on either side as you trundle 
through. Goodbye to hand basins in 
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bedrooms called proudly h. and c. 
and to orange juice that tastes like 
sauerkraut and is considered bad for 
the liver. I shall put to sea for a 
harbor where orange juice is a nec- 
tar, guzzled daily by all good citizens 
for their health, where the ice boxes 
are as big as your motor cars, and 
the Turnpikes have eight lanes of 
traffic going so fast that they bump 
you from behind if you slow down 
to 60 miles an hour. Regards, United 
States. 


Hello America! 


Hasta la vista, you little Spanish 
town with your jammed stadiums 
where the bull dies heroically, your 
lace mantillas for sale on every 
street corner for American tourists, 
your beggars in filthy clothing with 
pitted faces, your cloaked and 
daggered policia with their hats on 
backward. Au revoir to those French 
bathtubs where water gushes out 
from the side and scalds your thighs, 
arrivederci to those large beautiful 
trays of yesterday’s garbage dressed 
up in mayonnaise with shrimps a la 
Ptomaine, auf weidersehn to the 
wiener schnitzel and the veal, veal, 
veal. I am decamping into an area 
where the beggars ask for alms only 
on the radio and television, where 
the bull is thrown from a packed 
stadium by the radio announcer, so 
hail, hail, American plumbing, cen- 
tral heating, air-conditioning and 
the best steak I’ve had in two years. 
Greetings, American super-markets. 
I’ve come home. 


Jerusalem Jottings 

Chicago Lawyer Philip re 
has just returned from the Holy 
Land where he piously sought out 
the spot where Jesus was baptized by 
John. It was on the Jordan side, and 
he found there two old oil drums 
and some refuse. 


Habla Vd Espanol? 

A pretty young woman writer 
studied Spanish all last winter and 
then departed for Spain where she 


sought out the more obscure and re- 
mote mountain villages in order to 
get to know the simple people who 
lived off the beaten track. In a small 
picturesque cluster of houses in the 
Pyrenees, nestling around a church, 
she came upon her first group of un- 
spoiled Spaniards. They were chil- 
dren and they formed a circle 
around her shouting, “Fea! Fea!” a 
word she was able to translate as 
“Ugly! Ugly!” Before any violence 
could be done, a woman came out 
of the church. “Children, children,” 
she admonished in Spanish. “Do not 
harm this strange foreign woman. 
Remember that it is not her fault 
that she is ugly. It is her misfor- 
tune.” Sometimes it’s better not to 
understand the language. 


Follow the Arrow to the Countess 


In the town of Cascais, a fishing 
village near Estoril, the Comtesse 
Elizabeth de Centenier, a comely 
lady, has the Saudade Shop. In the 
heart of the town, in the neat 
cobbled streets, in a real Portuguese 
house, she lives alone now with her 
dog. Her husband and children were 
killed in Africa. So if you see a yel-_ 
low arrow saying, “Saudade” you ~ 
can follow it to the shop where all 
sorts of Portuguese pottery, unusual 
embroideries and other gift items 
may be found. ‘The Countess speaks 
five languages. Don’t say I never told 
you where you could meet a-real 
Countess in Portugal. @ 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


16-17: Alaska Visitors Association. 18: Top 
and bottom, Alaska Visitors Association; cen- 
ter, Northwest Orient Airlines. 20-21: Alaska 
Visitors Association and Pacific Northern Air 
lines, Inc. 22: Alaska Visitors Association. 23: 
Top, Canadian Government Travel Bureau; 
center and bottom right, Northwest Orient 
Airlines; bottom left, Alaska Visitors Associa- 
tion. 24-25: Alaska Visitors Association. 27-29: 
Three Lions, N.Y. 30, 32: Virginia Dept. of 
Conservation & Development. 31: Illinois Di- 
vision of Dept. Reports. 35, 38: Author. 40: 
Rhode Island Development Council. 44, 45, 
47: Author. 53: Top, American Airlines; bot- 
tom, Massachusetts Dept. of Commerce. 65: 
Wm. Beall Photos. 
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Contest Winners 
for July 


NETTING 


Mexican fishermen pre- 
paring their nets on 
beach at Veracruz were 
filmed by Edward Beatty 
of Mexico City with Plus 
X-loaded Nikon at £:4.5, 
1/100 second. 


3810.00 


AWNING 


Canvas strips shading 

sun-drenched streets of 

Toledo, Spain, were re- 

corded by George P. $ ] 5. OO 
Hough, Jr., of Philadel- 

phia, Pa., with Tri-X film WATCHING 

in Ciroflex at £:16, 


1/10 : Aging spectator viewing 
paereseese children at play in New 


_ Orleans was snapped by 

a David Strickler of Leb- 
anon, Pa., with Rollei set 
for :8 at 1/50 second, 
Pan film. 


CHOY 
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CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travet can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


Filming natives such as these Peruvians calls for careful liaison. 


E GET questions, now that summer is in full 

swing, from voyagers by air, land, liner and 

tramp steamer—all asking what rules or regula- 
tions apply to picture-taking abroad. Let us have yours. 
Meanwhile, here goes with the top of the mailbag. 


Q: When traveling by air, and you carry, a camera 
with you, do you have to weigh it in with the rest of 
your luggage? 

A: Domestic airlines, I have noticed, are usually pret- 
ty liberal about allowing hand baggage without weigh- 
ing it in, except when a plane is fully booked with pas- 
sengers and/or freight. A hand camera, of course, can 
always be carried, even on international flights. Pan 
American World Airways (66 pounds first class, or 44 
pounds tourist class baggage) advises that you can carry 
a pocket camera as well as binoculars, overcoat, etc., 
without weighing it in. 


Q: Can you usually buy film and get it developed as 

you go through various countries? 

A: Black and white film of American or foreign man- 
ufacture can be obtained throughout the world, and 
there are photo-finishing plants in most cities of any 
size. Color film is less predictable, unless you are in the 
larger cities or on well-traveled routes. Air and sea ports 
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An Expert Answers Your Queries — 


of entry are good places to get film. If you buy color film 
in France, England and other. countries, it is advisable 
to have it developed in the appropriate country of man- 
ufacture. Color finishers in the U.S. are loth to accept 
the responsibility of processing foreign-made color film. 
My own preference is to buy film before departure, 
carrying enough or a little more for an entire trip. 


Q:I have a Japanese Mamiflex camera purchased 

in the U.S., but if I take a trip to the Orient, includ- 

ing Japan, will I have to pay duty when I return? 

A: Get a bill of sale from the store that sold the cam- 
era to you. Be sure to include serial number of the 
camera and of the lens. This will get you back through 
customs. Another way is to register your cameras when 
you leave the country by making a list in duplicate. 
Leave one copy with the customs office and have them 
sign the other, which you keep. 


Q: Are cameras allowed in foreign art museums, 

churches and public buildings? 

A: Most public or quasi-public places expect visitors 
to bring cameras. They are welcomed by those who ap- 
preciate the importance to them of publicity. However, 
there are often local ground rules, and the traveler who 
is aware of the importance of good public relations on 
his own part makes it a point to find out and observe 
the rules, which can often be learned by writing or 
phoning in advance. Some museums prohibit tripods, 
flood lights or other bulky equipment, but never object 
to ordinary hand-held cameras. A special room may be 
closed to cameras because of copyright restrictions, or 
other requirements imposed by artists or owners of the 
art. Often when a museum has reproductions of paint- 
ings, etc., available for sale, they prohibit picture-taking. 


Q: Are aerial photographs permitted? 

A: Yes, except where military security is involved. For 
some time after the war, there were many restrictions, 
but most of these have long since been lifted. In the Iron 
Curtain countries, there apparently are still some re- 


strictions against aerial photography, and even ground |, ~ 


photography. Ticket offices, travel agencies and customs 
officials are good sources for information, in each city, 
where there is any doubt. 


Q: What is the best way to find and photograph the 

natives of a country? 

A: Primitive people are photogenic, not only because 
they are different, but also because everything around 
them is hand-made. Their apparel, their huts, their 
household utensils, their weapons—even the roads and 
trails they travel on have the wonderful, human individ- 
uality that we miss in our own machine-age community. 
An automobile on the road looks like nothing more 
than a hunk of tin. But take a donkey cart and people 
walking on a trail—there you have elements for a satis- 
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About Carrying Cameras Abroad! 


fying picture. So, the first place to look is along the roads 
and trails. Second, look for the market places. Third, 
find out about fiestas, harvest dances and other celebra- 
tions. All of these events find the local people at their 
best and in their most colorful costumes, as well as in 
a receptive mood to welcome visitors. 


Q: Should you ask natives for permission before 

photographing them? 

A: Be guided by the customs of the area, and by com- 
mon courtesy. Consult local people for information. In 
most of the situations mentioned in the previous ques- 
tion, the festival atmosphere and the public display of 
people and goods in the market place, dispenses with 
any concern over privacy. But if you single out one per- 
son, or one family for a series of pictures, or closeups, 
it is obviously a good idea to arrange for their coopera- 
tion. ; 


Q: How about hiring an interpreter or guide? 

A: The professional native guide, often as not, has 
fixed ideas on what you want, based on his past experi- 
ences, mostly unfortunate and irrelevant. If his own 
people do not trust him, how can he act as a successful 
missionary? So hire a guide, if you can, through refer- 
ences. Or take him on a day-to-day or hourly basis and 
be prepared to dispense with his services if they are not 
good enough. Help is essential where you want to ap- 
proach and film aloof or evasive people, or there is a 
language barrier, or you wish to arrange for motion 
picture sequences or a magazine-type photo-story. You 
have to have a competent liaison man to direct the peo- 
ple. A non-professional.guide is best. In a primitive 
community, remember, a village elder, not a young up- 
start, commands the most respect and obedience. 


Q: Should you tip the natives? 

A: This is a delicate question. You are expected to 
exert at least as much sensitivity and understanding as 
they have. Primitive people may not enjoy the doubt- 
ful blessings of telephones and television, but they are 
not dumb. They are intelligent judges of human be- 
hayior. They speedily size up a visitor by the way he 
handles himself. Win their approval and you gain their 
help, cooperation and loyalty. Giving gifts is a funda- 
mental human gesture among friends. Money, by com- 
parison, is but a cold, metal bond. Find out, first, what 
the past experience of the people has been. Often, when 
just casual snapshots are taken, nothing is expected. If 
you start throwing money around, it may make things 
difficult for future travelers. Some primitives, including 
many American Indian tribes, have become accustomed 
to being paid (in advance) or they can become ugly 
about it. Often it is a mistake to pay any individuals— 
they expect you to contact one of the elders of the tribe, 
and obtain permission—by cash or otherwise—to take 
photographs. # 
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art cities 

® art collections 
e beaches 

e Ardennes 

© finest cuisine 


and furthermore 


GATEWAY TO THE REST OF EUROPE 


Consult your travel agent or 


Famous for its... 


Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


How To Budget Your Trip 


oU trim your travel budget to 

your taste—and pocketbook. . 

But you may find it helpful to 
know what others spend. 

Here are the latest figures as re- 


ported by the AAA: 


4 


Two people driving 300 miles per 
day spend $36.00 a day. This includes 
$9.00 for car operation expenses, 
$10.00 for meals, $9.00 for lodging, 
$1.50 for tips, $2.00 for admissions, 
amusements and tolls along the way, 
and $4.50 for incidentals, souvenirs 
and emergencies. 

Driving costs are based on three 
cents a mile for gas and oil at the 
recommended daily maximum dis- 
tance of 300 miles. 

For meals, the breakdown is 
$1.00 per person for breakfast, 
$1.50, lunch, and $2.50 for dinner. 

For accommodations, a couple 
can figure on $9.00 per night. This 
cost will vary depending on type 
and locality of the motel. Figure an 
extra $1.00 each if you have young- 
sters with you. ~ 

For admissions, amusements and 
tolls, budget $1.00 a day for each 
member of the family. This includes 

» yisits to historic shrines, scenic at- 
tractions, etc., along the way. 

Finally, take a 15 per cent “emer- 
gency fund” for roadside refresh- 
ments and incidentals. 
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Hines Aft... 


Eyes Right 
Dear Sirs: 

I am somewhat distressed to see both 
the gaps and inaccuracies in your Edi- 
tor’s Report: Eyeing Andalusia by Mal- 
colm McTear Davis (TrAvet, May, 
1959) [He] refers to a non-existent town 
under the name of Mira Bella. There is 
a town between Torremolinos and Esta- 
pona called Marbella but there is no 
Mira Bella anywhere along the Malaga 
Coast. [He] refers to the luxurious Ho- 
tel Almahara. There is no such hotel but 
there is a Hotel Alhamar. He gives a 
very sketchy and half-hearted opinion of 
Torremolinos, from which one might 
judge that there was only one hotel 
there, where there are a dozen hotels and 
God knows how many motels... And in 
addition, the swimming at Torremolinos 


is excellent... Robert N. Kastor 
New York, N. Y. 


TRAVEL’S editor apologizes for not catch- 
ing two obvious errors in page-proof 
form, stands by his “half-hearted” opin- 
ion of Torremolinos —Ed. 


Dear Sirs: : 

Just wanted to tell you how delighted 
we were with Editor’s Report: Eyeing 
Andalusia. 1 haven’t had so much fun 
since we were there in 1955.... 

Ellen C. Barnes 
Berkley, Mich. 


Dakota Jewels 
Dear Sirs: 


Some months ago TRAVEL printed Sou- 
venir Shopping in 48 States (Aug., 
1958). However, nothing was said of the 
Black Hills jewelry which is made no- 
where except in Deadwood and in Rapid 
City, South Dakota. It is popular with 
home folks and tourist alike and has an 
interesting legend. It is said that two 
prospectors for gold who had slipped 
into the Black Hills before the region 
was opened for settlement were chased 
by Indians and saved their lives by 
swinging themselves across a chasm by 
means of a grapevine..:.One was a 
goldsmith and commemorated the event 
by originating the grape and grape leaf 
pattern of gold jewelry. This jewelry is 
now sold in some other places but all is 
made of Black Hills gold and in the 
Black Hills. 

Lucky Lytton Peterson 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 


Preview Preparation 
Dear Sirs: 


Thank you so much for Step by Step 
Through Copenhagen in the April issue 
... The article about England’s Trust 
Houses was especially interesting, too. 
... We hope to see them eventually but 
thanks for the preview. 

Mrs. Fred H. Reed 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


“Personally, I prefer a two-pound monofilament line, 
with a sixteenth of an ounce spoon!’’ 


TRAVEL 


DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


STOCKHOLM SOLD 

Swedish American Line 
has sold cruise liner 
Stockholm to German firm 
which will take possession 
early next year. Vessel 
will maintain her sailing 
schedule for remainder of 
1959, probably be replaced 
by new 750-passenger ship. 


CENTURY 21 BILLED FOR '61 

Seattle's super-show, 
Century 21 int'l exposi- 
tion, is scheduled to open 
May 10, 1961, Spread over 
74 acres, have $12,500,000 
federal participation. 
Planned as biggest U.S. 
exhibit since last World's 
Fair, show will run 
through 1962, be linked to 
downtown Seattle by mono- 
rari siress scientific 
progress as theme. Con- 
struction will begin early 
next year with all-up cost 
eStimated at $50,000,000. 
Every nation with which 
U.S. maintains diplomatic 
relations will be invited 
to participate, including 
Soviet Union on reciproc-— 
Ly basis. 


ASK HUGE REFUGE FOR ALASKA 
For 49th state, Interior 
Dept. has asked Congress 
to create largest U.S. 
wildlife refuge, totaling 
9,000,000 acres, streteh- 
ing 120 miles east-west, 
140 miles north-south in 
northeastern Alaska. In- 
side Arctic Circle, facing 
on Arctic Ocean, area has 


_ most forms of Alaskan 


wildlife. Refuge bill rec- 
ommended by Interior 

Dept. would still permit 
regulated hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, mining. 
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DIPLOMAT BILLS JAZZ, HAWAII 


Colorful Polynesian Vil- 
lage combined with summer- 
long Jazz Festival will 
headline season at new 
$23,000,000 Diplomat Hotel 
& Country Club at Holly- 


wood-by-the-Sea, Fla. Vil- 
lage will be composed of 
numerous thatched native 
huts built on 1,000-foot- 
long beach of Diplomat 
Hotel. Luaus, tropic re- 
freshments will be served 
to village guests. Jazz 
Festival will feature Flip 
Phillips outfit plus se- 
ries of visiting guest 
stars. Concerts will be 
conducted at hotel's Jazz 
Plaza under starlight, al- 
ternating with inn's Cafe 
Cristal Supper Club. Aft- 


~ ernoon entertainment at 


Polynesian Village will be 
highlighted by steel band 
calypso rhythms as accom- 
paniment to surfboard rid- 
ing, paddles in native 
skiffs. Summer rates at 
Florida resort begin at 
$8.00 for double occupancy 
room, European Plan, at 
Diplomat West. Diplomat 
East tariff begins at 
$10.50 per person, Modi- 
fied American Plan. 


GUEST GETS BERMUDA-FLA. OK 
First direct Miami-Ber- 
muda air link was recently 
inaugurated by Guest Mexi- 
co line on receipt of OK 
to pick up passengers on 

its Mexico City-Miami- 
Paris flights. Flying 
thrice-weekly DC-6s with 
first, economy, sleeper 
classes, flights will 
leave Miami for Bermuda 
Sun/Wed/Fri, Bermuda for 
Miami Mon/Wed/Sat. 


INNS GIFT GUESTS' POOCHES 

Charterhouse Motor 
Hotels not only accept 
pets as guests but re- 
cently began presenting 
pooches with gift package 
containing 1 lb. of canned 
dog food, box of dog bis- 
cuits in 6 flavors, book- 
lets on dog care for owner 
to read. Special container 
which holds items also 
serves as feeding, water- 
ing dish. 


SHIP SOJOURNS REPORTED 

Freighter Travel Club, 
PaO. Box 526, Caldwelelks 
Idaho, publishes monthly 
4-page bulletin Freighter 
Travel News with reports, 
advice, information on 
passenger-carrying 
freighters. Club member- 
ship, including subscrip- 
tion to bulletin is $3.00 
annually. 


PACIFIC JETS READIED 
Qantas Airways will be- 

gin Aug. 22 to link Van- 

couver, B.C., with Lon- 

don, Australia flying 

707s weekly Vancouver-San 

Francisco-NYC-London in 

14 hours, Vancouver-San 

Francisco-Hawaii-Sydney in 

19 hours. 
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MERGE VERGE: EUROPAIR? 

Cued by successful 
combination of Scandina- 
vian airlines into SAS, 4 
major European lines have 
agreed to pool their 
transatlantic passenger 
traffic, with future pool- 
ing of worldwide fuelling, 
service facilities fore- 
seen. Combination, called 
Europair, includes Air 
France, Alitalia, Luft- 
hansa, Sabena. 


JETS SPARK SWEDISH FIELD 
Arlanda, Stockholm's 
new $30,000,000 airport 
currently under construc-— 
tion is slated for 1960 
completion to accompany 
SAS' introduction of DC=-8 
jets. Field will have 
10,890-ft. runway. 


UAL AIRS TICKET TIE-IN 
For 3rd straight year, 
ducats for major league 
baseball games are on 
sale at 120 United Air 
Lines offices in 80 
cities. Fans living in 
non=major league areas 
may make reservations for 
games in American, Nation- 
al League cities. Fans 
living in major league 
cities may make reserva- 
tions for out-of-town 
games only. All American 
League teams participate 
in program. In Nat'l 
League, Philly, Pittstown, 
Milwaukee, Chi., L.A., 
Frisco take part. 


ZION CENTER PLANNED 

Utah's Zion Nat'l Park 
will have new, $359,032 
visitor center by next 
year with 25 rooms featur= 
ing glass-enclosed lobby, 
auditorium, museum with 
dioramas, relief models, 
other graphic devices. 
Current facilities were 
designed to handle 50,000 
people per year. Park re- 
ceived 600,000 visitors in 
1958. New structure will 
offer views of famed 
Towers of the Virgin, Zion 
Canyon peaks. 
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MEDITERRANEAN TRIPS SET 
Waterman Line's 12-pas= 
senger freighters Young 
America, Antinous will 
make monthly sailing from 
New Orleans to Mediter- 
ranean ports including 
Barcelona, Genoa, Naples, 
Venice, Trieste, Piraeus. 
One way rates range from 
$260-360, roundtrip cruise 
fare is pegged at $800. 


MORE U.S. TRAVEL URGED 

In preparation for "Vis- 
Tt U.s.As Year, 19602/.pro— 
claimed by President, fol- 
lowing recommendations of 
Randall Commission report 
on int'l travel, Sen. Jav- 
its (N.Y) hasvsponsored 
5 Congressional bills to 
help bring 600,000 foreign 
visitors to America in 
1960, encourage citizens 
to travel abroad. Among 
provisions: OK visitors to 
bring in $200 in’ duty free 
gifts, permit returning 
citizens to bring in 
$1,000 in purchases every 
6 months, extend life of 
U.S. passport to 3 years 
while retaining 2 year ex- 
tension limit. 


TWA INCREASES JET HOPS 
New, additional Boeing 
707 jet flights scheduled 

by TWA for inauguration 
this month include third 
daily Frisco-NYC roundtrip 
July 12, first St. Lours— 
NYCisjet ilies lat nerd 
daily L.A.—NYC hop July 
21, second daily Chicago-= 
L.A. junket July 25. 


IOWA MONUMENT WORK SLATED 

Effigy Mounds Nat'l 
Monument, Iowa, will have 
new, 2-level, brick-and- 
concrete viSitor center on 
completion of construction 
early next year. Plan for 
building, located near 
junction of Mississippi, 
Yellow rivers, calls for 
100-seat auditorium, lob- 
bies, museum, laboratory, 
interpretive workshop. 
Structure will be located 
just off State Route 135, 
about *%rds mile from Yel- 
low River Bridge. 


BRITISH BUILD TRAVOLATER 
British Railways are 
building continuous—belt 
moving Sidewalk, like 
gently sloping flattened- 
out escalator, at London's 
Bank Station to speed rush 
hour commuter flow. Called 
Travolater, device will 
be completed in Aug. 1960, 
travel 300 ft. in 2 min- 
utes, carry 800 riders per 
minute,40,000 per day. 


NEW FT. L'DALE HOPS AIRED 
Eastern Air Lines inau- 
gurated non-stop flights 
NYC-Ft. Lauderdale July 1 
for line's first direct 
link to Florida city. 
Flying Super Connies, hops 
leave NYC at 9:30 a.m., 
12:40 a.m. Eastern is cur- 
rently petitioning CAB for 
OK to fly to Ft. Lauder- 
dale from such midwest 
cities as Chicago, De- 


‘troit, Louisville, Pitts- 


burgh. 


IN-FLIGHT PASSENGER HANDLING SPEEDS CONTINENTAL JETS 
Continental Airlines, currently flying Chicago-Los 
Angeles in Boeing 707 jets with Denver, Kansas City 
hops scheduled, will try to eliminate terminal check- 
in lines by transferring ticketing, excess baggage 
collection, other passenger services to aboard plane 
itself. Passengers have only to leave their luggage at 
Special double counters, then board jet with or with- 


out ticket. While in flight, 


experienced employee 


titled Director-Passenger Services will pick up 
tickets, collect fares from those without tickets, 
collect for excess baggage charges, make radio-tele- 
phone reservations for connecting flights or hotel 


space. 
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QUICK NIP TRAIN TRIP SEEN 
Japanese are digging 
5-mile tunnel under Fuji 
foothills as part of $%- 
billion Tokyo-Osaka rail 
link to permit top speeds 
of 156 m.p.h., average of 

100 m.p.h. Route is ex- 
pected to be completed in 
Suy rsa wake Call: for 
streamlined electric 
trains with radar-operat- 
ed brakes to automatically 
slow down enough for 
trainmen to read signals. 


DOG GUIDE UNLEASHED 
Annual Touring With 
Towser guide lists approx-= 
imately 5,200 hotels, mo- 
tels that welcome man's 
best friend, includes spe- 
cial canine regulations in 
state, nat'l parks plus 
requirements for dogs en- 
tering Canada, Mexico, 
other features, is avail- 
able for 25¢ from Gaines 
' Dog Research Center, 250 
imrark Aves. NYC 17, N.Y. 


FRENCH ROLL AUTORAILS 
Scenery of southeastern 
France can now be viewed 
from 10 new dome-topped 
autorail coaches recently. 
| put in service by French 
' Nat'l Railroads. Self-pro- 
/pelled railcars seat 44 in 
glass-domed first class 
section, 22 second class 
passengers each in front, 
rear lower sections. Look= 
ing like elongated cross 
between streamlined en- 
gine, vista-dome coach, 
rail-cars run Marseille- 
Nice, Marseille-Digne, 
Geneva-Digne, Marseille, 
Nimes, Clermont-Ferrand. 


POSTER ROSTER PUBLISHED ~ 
Colorful 2 x 3-foot 
travel posters by leading 
artists of other nations 
are described, with 
sources for more than 85 
free ones listed, at cost 
of $2.95 by Travel 
Service, 1038 So. La Brea, 
Los Angeles 19, who also 
include sample full-size 
poster with source-list. 
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BIGGER WHIRLYBIRD AIRED 
New, twin-rotor, tur- 
bine-powered Vertol heli- 
copter carries 24 passen= 

gers, cruises at 150 
m.p«h., costs nearly $%- 
million. First model, re- 
cently unveiled, hopped 
downtown NYC=-downtown 
Philadelphia in less than 
40 min., approximately % 
time required by train, 
plane. 


LONG SPAN TO LINK NATIONS 

Construction is expected 
to begin May 1, 1960 on 
$20,000,000 int'l bridge 
linking Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., with Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Spanning St. 
Mary's River, Soo locks 
with over-all length of 
12,000 ft., including ap- 
proaches. Bridge will be 
joint project of Ontario, 
Michigan. 


MORE SHORE PARKS PLANNED 

Preservation of unde- 
veloped shoreline areas 
in their natural state is 
goal of bill asking Con- 
gress for $15,000,000 to 
reserve for public use 
coastal strips Nat'l Park 
Service has recently sur- 
veyed with privately do- 
nated funds. Some areas 
suggested include Cape Cod 
(see Travel Digest, May), 
California's Channel is- 
lands, Indiana dunes on 
Lake Michigan. 


BRIDGE RUBBER KEEPS QUIET 
Railway engineers re- 

cently quieted South 

Africa's Victoria Falls 


Bridge, above Zambezi 


River, by Supporting rails 
on rubber pads. Passing 
trains previously raised 
clatter that could be 
heard above sound ‘of 
Laks. 


WESTERN GOES NORTH 

First U.S. airline serv- 
ice to Calgary, Alberta, 
was recently inaugurated 
by Western Airlines link- 
ing Canadian oiltown with 
Los Angeles, Denver. 


hee | = 
Euromast, 350-foot steel 
tower recently raised over 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
will house restaurant ac- 
commodating 225 people, 
symbolize Floriade, Hol- 
land's world fair of hor- 
ticulture scheduled to 
begin March 25, 1960. 


NEW- CRUISE SHIP DUE 


Currently under construc= 
tion in Holland, Incres 
Nassau Line's new one- 
class cruise craft Vic- 
toria is slated to enter 
NYC-Caribbean service in 
Nov.-Dec. Ship is 575 ft. 
long, sails at 16% knots, 
carries 600 passengers. 


U.S. UN-BARS BULGARIA 


Ban on travel to Bulgaria 
by U.S. citizens, in ef- 
fect since 1950, has been 
dropped by State Dept. 
following recent resump- 
tion of official rela- 
tions. U.S. travelers who 
wish to visit Bulgaria 
Should have "not valid for 
travel to and in Bulgaria" 
stamp voided from their 
passport. 
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TRAVEL MARKET 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides 
on approval. Everything from Paris night life 
to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title 
and map slides. (See our ad on page 10.) 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Callif., 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm _ SLIDES 
by Professionals. Europe—as you saw it— 
Countries, Cities, Towns ... Exteriors and In- 
teriors of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Gal- 
leries—Versailles, Chartres, Prado, etc. Also 
India, Pakistan, Mexico, Morocco. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog ''T'' 15¢. (Deductible 
from first order.) ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. In- 
teriors of Roman Basilicas, Pontifical Mass in 
St. Peter's. Holy Land—Church of Nativity, 
Holy Sepulchre, Tomb of Christ, etc. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, 
and many others. Descriptive 76-page illus- 
trated, combined catalog "TR" 25¢. (De- 
ductible from first order.) Argo Slides, 116 
Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


e 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM—slides and stereo-slides. Free cata- 
log—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! World's largest selection 
U.S.A., Florida, Europe, Foreign. COLONIAL 
PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


SAVE MONEY by organizing your slides in 
Meston's Rainbow Desk File (two drawers, 
holding 400). Forty color slides of New Eng- 
land States including FREEDOM TRAIL, spe- 
cial price—file, slides and big catalog for 
$10.95. Or send $1.00 for catalog and three 
Map Slides, states of your choice. Meston’s 
Travels, Dep’t. T-7, 3801 N. Piedras, El Paso, 
Texas. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA... . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for miss- 
ing those precious shots on your last wonder- 
ful trip .. . they can be replaced. The new 
70 multipaged descriptive catalog of the 
wonder spots around the world is ready. Send 
25¢ in coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. ‘'T’, 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


VISUALVENTURES—The most spectacular world 
travel films in finest color and adventure 
never before filmed for those who can afford 
the best. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, BOX 664T, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would 
like to be, are invited to join new organiza- 
tion. Dues of $3.00 per year include subscrip- 
tion to Freighter Travel News, a monthly pub- 
lication written by and for freighter travelers. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, P.O. Box 526, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RETIRE (OR SOJOURN) IN SPAIN. World's 
cheapest civilized country. $150.00 month, 
villa, servants, total expenses, climatically, 
scenically perfect localities. Everything coy- 
ered, American viewpoint. Prices, housing, 
transportation, laws, medicine, construction, 
schooling, entertainment, jobs, small busi- 
ness opportunities. $2.00. Airmail personal 
check, money order. JEANETTE REYNOLDS, 
TORREMOLINOS, MALAGA, SPAIN. 


AFRAID TO TRAVEL because of an infirmity 
(or old age)? At last! Here's one European 
trip planned especially for you. Experienced 
tour director. Private automobile. Very small 
party. Nurse on staff. Applications being ac- 
cepted. Free brochure—CROW'S NEST, BOX 
625, NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for 
a song on last true island paradise. Cheap, 
luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, civil- 
ized, safe. Personalized report from inspira- 
tion to villa. $2.00. Bradley Smith, Villa Mar 
y Sol, Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


RESORT MART 


WILLIAMS INN & MOTEL. Crossroad of White 
Mts. Known as the Switzerland of America. 
1500 feet above Sea Level. North of Twin 
Mountain on Route 3, Daniel Webster High- 
way to Canada. American Plan—$45.00 


Weekly. European Plan—$3.00 Per Day.. 


Snack Bar, Dairy Bar, Beauty Shop. Mt. 
Cliburg—All activities on grounds. Phone 
Twin Mt., N.H. 5020. 


STARR KING MOTEL, COTTAGES & RESTAU- 
RANT, nestled in the beautiful White Moun- 
tain Region. New, lovely rooms with T.V. Ex- 
cellent German-American Cuisine. Reason- 
able Rates. Folders on request. Route 2, Lan- 
caster, N. H. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ‘Vacation 
Minded" group in the United States are 
TRAVEL readers. Over 832,500 adults will 
read what you have to offer. A 30 word ad in 
our RESORT MART costs but $15.00 per 
month. Closing date—6 weeks prior to date of 
issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


MAPS of any Florida city or county, 50¢ each, 
mailed postpaid. DOLPH MAP CO., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 
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WANT TO LEARN A LANGUAGE OVERNIGHT? 
New Method—FREE TRIAL AT HOME—34 lan- 
guages available including Spanish, French, 
German, Russian, etc. Write for Detailsk—No 
Obligation. Linguaphone Institute, 286-079 
Radio City, New York 20. 


LEARN ESPERANTO, the tested, proven inter- 
national language. Meet, talk, correspond, 
voicespond with friendly ative Esperantists 
in 80 nations, all speaking Esperanto. Simple, 
logical, streamlined Grammar. Details free. 
Esperanto, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


LESTERS .. . Charming New Orleans Mansion 
by the Sea where wonderful New Orleans din- 
ner is graciously served—$5.50 per person. 23 
miles from New York City. 2000 Long Beach 
Road, Island Park, Long Island, GE. 1-5537. 
We mail c.o.d. Shrimp Romulade Sauce, 8 
ounces $2.25. New Orleans Salad Dressing, 
8 ounces $2.25. 


YOUR FAVORITE VACATION SCENE PAINTED 
IN OILS! Send colored snapshot and $29 for 
a 16” by 20” "luminescent" painting. Glows 
in the light! Satisfaction guaranteed. Robert 
J. Allen, 2503 West 7th, Clovis, New Mexico. 


MOVING TO CHICAGO? Rent nicely furnished 
house reasonable. North side residential 
neighborhood near lake, transportation, 
schools, churches, stores. Available August. 
Daphne Swartz, 1540 West Pratt Blvd., Chi- 
cago 26. 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a trunk or 
a house full of furniture, to any place in the 
world—Contact us for quotation. UNITED, 
243 West 60th Street, NYC, Circle 7-3191. 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships 
and yachts traveling foreign countries. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free information. 
DAVENPORT FOREIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-H, 
GPO New York 1, N. Y. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Im- 
port profitable items below wholesale. Ex- 
perience and product investment unneces- 
sary. Full, spare time. Famous world trader 
guides you. Free list ''157 Imports,” details. 
MELLINGER, X837, Los Angeles 24. 


POCKET-SIZE EUROPEAN MOTORING MANUAL 
—lInformative, 140 pages, on motoring in 
Europe. Trip Preparation & Maps. Data on 15 
countries; Motels; Hotels; Restaurants; Nite 
Sports; Currency Conversions; Climates; 
Shopping; Kilometer Charts; Road & Route 
Data. Send $2 for postpaid copy to E. S. Lee, 
P.O. Box 5505, Daytona Beach 2, Florida. 
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“BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS! Help strengthen 
America’s Peace Power. Every U.S. Savings 
Bond you buy is a direct investment in 
America's Peace Power. It not only earns 
money for you, it earns peace. It helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. Are you buying as 
imany bonds as you might? 


Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia 
—cancer of the blood-forming tissues—had 
only a few weeks or months of life. Today, 
-many of these children have had precious 
months, even years, added to their. lives, 
thanks to dramatic research discoveries. Un- 
til science finds the means to save them, how- 
ever, they live on borrowed time. Help re- 
search find the answers that will save these 
lives. Give generously to the American Can- : : ‘ ; j 
cer Society's intensive research assault against Congenial camel is one of many animals kids may view closely at new Zoorama. 
leukemia and all other forms of cancer. 
nied pays nent a eek ae = An 80-acre animal domain is the newest sight in the scenic 
“Cancer? care of your local post office. Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Opening June 21, Zoorama is on 
BMERIC AN CANCER SOCIETY. Route 11, one of the main arteries of north-south travel in 


the eastern U.S., and some ten miles from New Market, Va. 


TRAVEL READERS Half an hour away by car is Skyline Drive and popular Shenandoah 
As a reader of the items listed in the ''TRAVEL National Park. At Zoorama, elands and aoudad sheep from 
MARKET PLACE", jate that : ; : Aes : ; ’ 
mare Fes ee ano hare Wil raed te If you Africa, baransingha deer and milgahi from India, rheas and kinkajou 
MARKET PLACE Wc TRAVEL SOW enh from South America, wallaby and wallaroo kangaroos from 
Sireet lene ney Australia and bison and elk from North America are but a few 
RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Ch : 
Advance payment required. Forms close 6 of the creatures on display. Roaming behind enclosures 
weeks preceding date of issue. Although every CoTe, A iestes : R 
reasonable precaution is taken to assure relia- similar to their native areas, the animals may be viewed 
bility of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume : : . 
responsibility for misunderstandings arising from landscaped walkways or a little train. Barnyard animals 


from any purchase or sale of any articles or 
services herein advertised. 


The skilled hand of the German 
gunsmith is responsible for this 
.22 caliber, 6-shot repeater auto- 
matic with self-ejecting clip. 
Just 4” long, fits easily into will also be on hand for kids to view closeup. A full-size 
pocket or purse. Ideal for sport- carousel, real circus wagons and performing clowns are added 
ing events, stage use (not avail- features to Circusland, another area of Zoorama. Admission fees 
able to Calif. residents). Comes are $1.65 for adults and 65 cents for children, and cover all 
for $6.95 ppd. from Best Values, attractions except the special rides. Three shaded groves 
Dept. K-126, 403 Market St., serve as picnic areas, and two restaurant stands will sell 
Newark, New Jersey. light meals and sandwiches. A parking area on the grounds has 
; accommodations for 800 cars. # 


Tiny train tootles toddlers around animal domain now in Shenandoah Valley. 
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New Orleans: “The annual ‘Tarpon 
rodeo is slated for July 16, 17 and 18 
at Grand Isle on the Gulf of Mexico, 
only a short drive away. ... Summer 
Pops Concerts open July 10-11 at 
Municipal Auditorium with band 
leader Skitch Henderson featured. 
Other concerts are slated for July 
17-18 and July 3l-Aug. 1... In the 
French quarter, good food can be 
had at the Gourt of the Two Sisters, 
srennan’s and Antoine’s but the 
visitor should also try the tasty New 
Orleans coffee served at the pic- 
turesque Slave Market... At Pont- 
chartrain Beach, a bevy of beauties 
from all over the state will be on 
hand for the Miss Louisiana con- 
test July 8-9. 

Seattle: For the annual Seafair cele- 
bration opening July 30, the Seafair 
Pirates, a rollicking band of mis- 
chief makers, roam the streets and 
make appearances at many of the 
hundreds of events scheduled. The 
city’s annual celebration reaches its 
crescendo August 9 with running 
of the famed Gold Cup hydroplane 
races on Lake Washington ... The 
Aqua Follies, outstanding water 
show, opens a two-week stand July 
29 in the Aqua Theater at Green 
Lake. Ahead on July 21, Bells Are 
Ringing has a five-day play . . 
Longacres Race Track at nearby 
Renton will be in full swing during 
July each Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
and Sun... . Across Lake Washing- 
ton, Bellevue has the annual Pacific 
Northwest Arts and Crafts Fair July 
24-26, 

Chicago: On the straw-hat circuit, 
the Edgewater Beach Playhouse 
presents Caesar and Cleopatra with 
Susan Strasberg and Franchot Tone 
to July 5. Following are Tall Story 
with Eddie Albert July 6-19 and 
Time for Elizabeth with Groucho 
Marx ... Joan Bennett is at the 
Drury Lane July 13-26 in Anni- 
versary Waltz... Paint Your Wagon 
closes at the Music Theater July 
12, followed by Vivian Blaine in 
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Pajama Game... Peggy Cass is in 
Born Yesterday July 6-19 at the 


Highland Park ‘Tenthouse,  fol- 
lowed by Louis Armstrong... Ra- 
vinia Park attractions include the 
Kingston Trio July 22 and 24, Les 
Brown July 8 and 10 and Richard 
Dyer-Bennet July 29 and 31. 
Denver; ‘Thoroughbred horse racing 
gets underway July 3 at Centennial 
Race Track southwest of Denver 
World’s championship pack 
burro race from Fairplay across the 
Continental Divide to Leadville 
will be held July 26... Rodeos are 
scheduled at a host of cities includ- 
ing Greeley (July 2-4), Steamboat 
Springs (July 3-4), Pagosa Springs 
(July 4-5), Gunnison (July 16-19), 
Boulder (July 25-27), Monte Vista 
(July 29-31), Grand Junction (July 
30-Aug, 1) and Estes Park (July 30- 
Aug. 1)... Music events include 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra’s 
presentation of Haydn’s The Crea- 
tion at Red Rocks Park west of Den- 
ver and a concert at the Garden of 
the Gods near Colorado Springs 
featuring world-famed singer James 
Melton. 
San Francisco: Soap Box Derby rolls 
July 11 on Sunset Blvd... National 
AAU Men and Women High Plat- 
form Diving Championships will be 
held at Fleishhacker Pool July 12 
... Midsummer Music Festival con- 
tinues through July, outdoor pro- 
gram of various musical presenta- 
tions held each Sunday at 2:00 p.m. 
in the Sigmund Stern Grove .. . 
Shakespearean Tent Theatre . at 
Fisherman’s Wharf continues Mac- 
beth and The Tempest on alter- 
nate evenings. On July 21 Much 
Ado About Nothing will open and 
continue through the month with 
the other two plays... My Fair Lady 
starring Diane ‘Todd and Michael 
Evans begins July 13 at War Me- 
morial Opera House for four weeks 
... Oklahoma! is set July 20 for four 
weeks at the Curran Union 
Square will have an outdoor fashion 


show at 12:30 p.m. July 23-24. 
Atlanta: Theater Under the Stars at 
Ghastain Amphitheater on the out- 
skirts of northwest Atlanta presents 
Penny Singleton in Bells Are Ring- 
ing July 14-19, On the Town July 
21-26, and Kiss Me Kate July 28- 
Aug. 2... Biltmore Hotel’s enter- 
tainment moves outside under rain- 
bow canopies to the Garden Terrace 
for its summer ice show, Frosty 
Frolics . . . Dixieland Invitational 
Meet—swimming and diving—opens 
July 30... the Crackers meet Chat- 
tanooga July 7-10, Birmingham July 
17-19, Shreveport July 20-23, and 
Memphis July 24-26, 

Las Vegas: One of the favorite off- 
the-beaten-track spas frequented by 
local residents and more and more 
tourists is Iverson’s Warm Springs, 
a resort layout about 55 miles north- 
east of Las Vegas on Highway 93. 
Ideal for picnic outings, Iverson’s 
is an oasis in the desert, complete 
with two warm springs and abun- 
dant palm trees. The warm-water 
pool is terraced with picnic tables 
shaded by palms. Other tables at 


lower levels are interlaced with — 


fresh streams perfect for wading. A 
poolside table for four with a bar- 
becue fire costs less than $5.00... . 
Water-skiing enthusiasts flock to the 
Lake Mead Marina where equip- 
ment and boats are available: 


‘Phoenix: July activities here center 
on nightlife and outdoor sports such. 


as swimming, boating and water ski- 
ing at nearby lakes . . . Virtually 
every other Arizona city will be the 
scene of a rodeo, America’s oldest 
professional rodeo—started in 1888 
—Frontier Days, will be held at Pres- 
cott July 3-5... Biggest event on 
tap, however, is the annual South- 
west All-Indian Pow-Wow at Flag- 
staff July 3-5. Some 10,000 Indians 
from 30 tribes gather by truck, horse 
and foot for a whooping weekend 
event that has been going on for 75 
years... At Grand Canyon National 
Park, Mormon Day is July 24. 


TRAVEL, JULY, 1959 


This Musical Decanter with Bubbling Ele- 
phant Design holds 27 ounces and plays 
the tune "HOW DRY | AM", stops play- 


postage ing automatically when set down. 


Prepaid The steel case is finished in gleaming 


polished brass, 11!/.” high and 3!/4” wide, with 
nickel plated spout especially designed for easy 
pouring. Top pulls out for easy filling. 

Gift boxed in white corrugated carton 
with attractive lithographed label showing the de- 
canter. 


( PM SAGkA a dias. Dol ss Senne aA oe 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TD-7 


- 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) MUSICAL DECANTERS @ $5.95 each. 


We reserve the right to refund if supply is exhausted 
before we receive your order. 


AMERICA 
|THE BEAUTIFUL 


See it now! See the most and enjoy the best, on famous COOK’S TOURS® ! 


The best of the West! Carefree, delightful tours of Western Wonder- 
lands. First-class accommodations, pullmans, finest hotels} sightseeing 
with experienced guides. Escorted groups leave Chicago weekends. 
Fares listed are minimum, plus tax. 


TARAS: fate cis are teh Setter aer sys ele $423.00 TA days. eye's cd uae se eee $545.00 
[] GLACIER-PACIFIC NORTHWEST- ( PACIFIC COAST-CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
CANADIAN ROCKIES. 15 days....... $481.00 22 AAY Sie itl Pee AW. vee ae $636.00 
[1 GRAND CANYON-CALIFORNIA- (1 COMPLETE TOUR OF THE WEST. National Parks, 
CANADIAN ROCKIES. 15 days........ $470.00 Canadian Rockies, California, Pacific North- 
[ GRAND CANYON-CALIFORNIA- WESt, 29 AaySrrPirevelerovelnrererctersreremene $974.00 
YELLOWSTONE. 15 days............ $499.00 


New England and Eastern Canada tours by private motor coaches 
and cruising steamers. Best hotels, meals, sightseeing. Groups leave 
New York weekends with experienced escorts. 


[] CAPE COD-NANTUCKET. 6 days...... $165.00 [1 ARISTO-SAGUENAY CRUISE-TOURS. 

[] NEW ENGLAND, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 9D day ya 5-4 o lets snb ER oo Re een $275.00 
TGAYS: «rete sgteote Peete aie ne eke ote ore $169.00 [J CANADIAN LAKELANDS-SAGUENAY. 

Ol ONTARIO LAKELANDS, MONTREAL. 10-11-12 days from +8 00 0 0 # sly « slow e $296.00 
TM AS SS Mae oil teers ol a eee $185.00 L] ROMANTIC GASPE, QUEBEC, MONTREAL. 

[1 “RICHELIEU CRUISE-TOURS, SAGUENAY. USidays's iyi: cues om ates te . + - $325.00 
QE ay Shite crcnay sce ee ney atte eRe tal ols elie $265.00 [] NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON ISLAND. ' 

14 days ..... lady detiesl a $355.00 


Have fun! Make new friends! On a famous, thrifty, Cook’s popular Western Tour. Friendly 
groups travel on air-conditioned coach trains. Overnight stops at fine hotels. Room with bath. 
Leave Chicago weekends. 


( CALIFORNIA-GRAND CANYON. Including San 


S : (J CANADIAN ROCKIES-CALIFORNIA-GRAND CAN- 
Francisco, Old Santa Fe, Hollywood, Tiju- 


ana, Mexico, and motorcoach sidetrips. 14 


YON. Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Steamer 
trip to Seattle. Columbia River motorcoach 
trip. Los Angeles and San Francisco. Holly- 
wood, and much more! 15 days, Only $353.00 
Incl» Yosemite’Rark 7)... cue ee $386.00 


Reserve now — — a fabulous Cook’s Tour of EUROPE 


GAYS. Pay Seen ae Rael kee eee ees $287.00 

Incl“ Y osemlite Park 23 ices oot $320.00 
[1 WONDERTOURS. 35 days. ..... From $777.00 
(J POPULAR OLD WORLD TOURS. 

A days Sheer. eel. «eos eS From $973.00 


(1 CLASSIC TOURS, 53-57 days... From $1939.00 
( COLLEGE VACATION TOURS. 
AQAAVS."..n-csneletets hee Ete From $1790.00 


[] NORTHERN SCENIC TOURS. 


ASS NRA a VS: hse) Ga hiceoteceee lee From $1715.00 
(] 7-COUNTRY TOURS. 35 days. ..From $1321.00 
(1 GRAND TOURS. 56 days...... From $2299.00 


CD PILGRIMAGE TOURS. Many itineraries and 
options. , 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR FREE, INFORMATIVE FOLDERS — 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE: 

INFORMATION-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT 
— ATTN: MR. C. D. HILL. 


